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Graduate Work in the Fine Arts 


By CHARLES R. MOREY 


Conceived as the Interpretation of the Past 
with Profit for the Present 


EADERS of this paper must 
R bear with its writer if he 
writes mostly of his own expe- 
rience in graduate teaching and of the 
system in vogue in the department at 
Princeton University, which he knows 
best, and aside from which he knows 
little at first hand. They will also 
find that much of it is devoted to 
discussion of graduate work in the 
humanities in general and an argu- 
ment for a revision thereof, which will 
serve to explain and justify the special 
system in vogue at Princeton. 
Graduate work cannot, despite the 
sometimes misguided efforts of grad- 
uate deans and committees, be stand- 
ardized to the same degree that 
undergraduate work is. Methods and 
aims will differ widely between insti- 
tutions, and even within a single 
university a great diversity will be 
evident between divisions and depart- 
ments, which is as it should be. The 


vitality of any center of graduate 
work depends in the last analysis on 
the significance of the research and 
training conducted, the competence 
and reputation of those who are 
superintending such research and 
training, and the caliber of the stu- 
dents which such a focus is able to 
attract. These are matters which 
no committee or dean can control by 
taking thought, however intelligent 
that thought may be. Standardizing 
undergraduate curriculums is doubt- 
less to some extent good, or at any 
rate it is necessary by sheer reason of 
numbers; but to reduce graduate 
work in any university to any kind of 
uniformity is unnecessary, since the 
numerical problem does not ordinarily 
exist, and its net result is always a 
lowering of level. 

An example of such pernicious uni- 
formity, in the writer’s opinion, is the 
identical system of degree require- 
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ments and of the meeting thereof 
which is pursued both in the sciences, 
including mathematics, and the hu- 
manities. Yet the instinctive aims of 
advanced students and teachers in 
these two divisions are different. 
For one thing, the sciences are now- 
adays prospective rather than retro- 
spective, passing with comparative 
rapidity from generalization to gen- 
eralization, as new discoveries alter 
the data in hand. My scientific 
colleagues tell me that any book or 
article that is over twenty years old 
is hardly worth its space on the shelf. 
Retrospective science is indeed not 
science at all, but part of the history 
of culture. To scientific research the 
perspective over the past counts 
little, and the gathering of new data, 
much; every piece of work that issues 
from a laboratory, if soundly done, is 
at once co-ordinated into the growing 
and changing structure of scientific 
hypothesis. It is natural, therefore, 
that breadth should in the sciences 
count less than intensive specializa- 
tion, and that a graduate student 
should be encouraged, almost from 
his first year, toward the productive 
research that issues in the doctoral 
thesis. The careers he may have in 
view are those of the commercial 
expert or the teacher. In the former 
case, he must be an accomplished 
specialist; in the latter, he has little 
chance of advancement save as he 
contributes valuably to the research 
of his department, while his contribu- 
tion to the undergraduate instruction 
of a college or university is, in com- 
parison with the demands made upon 
the teacher of the humanities, not so 
very great. At Princeton, at least, 
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not more than twenty-five per cent 
of the upperclassmen are enrolled in 
the sciences and mathematics. 


HE current system of graduate 

training, developing the ideal of 
the accomplished research worker, is 
admirably suited, therefore, to the 
sciences and mathematics. On the 
other hand, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to produce by this system the 
product desired by the humanities. 
Here the student, orienting himself 
almost invariably toward the pro- 
fession of teacher, will be effective 
in the teacher’s function to the degree 
to which he can impart to his students 
a perspective over the past. His 
value to the present lies in his ability 
to interrogate the past and bring its 
experience to bear upon contemporary 
problems. All of the humanities are 
essentially historical, and the reason 
that they appeal more than the 
sciences to the undergraduate in 
choosing his upperclass majors is 
the historical perspective which they 
afford and which when, really ac- 
quired, is the fundamental attribute 
distinguishing the American college- 
bred youth from the high-school 
graduate. 

The graduate students in the hu- 
manities are destined to handle most 
of the undergraduate teaching in our 
universities and colleges. They will 
handle it effectively only in so far as 
they are truly “liberal,” and have 
acquired by study a broad and 
knowing view not only over their 
particular fields, but over the other 
humanities as well. The man who 


has spent most of his time in graduate 
school in running down the sources of 
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an English play, or analyzing the 
subjunctive in Horace, or arranging 
the chronology of a crusade is not 
nearly so useful on university fac- 
ulties as the correspondingly special- 
ized scientist or mathematician. To 
“know more and more about less and 
less” is an asset in the sciences, so 
oriented are they toward research, 
and so admiringly organized for co- 
operative and collective teamwork, 
transcending nowadays the division of 
institution from institution and even 
ignoring the boundaries of nations 
andcontinents. In such an organized 
effort, the specialization of the indi- 
vidual worker is natural and eco- 
nomical, the larger results being 
achieved in the co-ordination of 
the detailed researches conducted in 
hundreds of laboratories into new 
concepts and generalizations. 

The function of the teacher of the 
humanities in the college and uni- 
versity is different. To him the 
student looks for guidance, not into 
the secluded valleys of learning, but 
toward the belvederes that encompass 
human history in their range of 
vision. The average undergraduate, 
save when he is oriented toward the 
sciences or mathematics by some 
ultimate professional purpose or the 
instinct of the scholar, looks to the 
humanities as more likely to enrich 
him in mental resource, enlarge his 
perspective in life, and provide him 
with that indefinable quality which 
he capitalizes as Culture. The men 
that guide him in his exploration of 
this field must not have lost their 
familiarity with the highroads by too 
much traveling of diversoria. They 
must ali be historians of a sort; the 
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teacher of the classics must know 
ancient history and archaeology; the 
philosopher must know his way about 
in comparative literature; the literary 
historian must know the arts; and so 
forth. The humanistic teacher must, 
in short, have explored his own 
territory so expansively that the 
boundaries thereof have disappeared 
and the contours of the neighboring 
areas have acquired a familiar aspect. 


S THERE, then, to be no intensive 

research in the humanities; no 
increment of learning issuing from 
the studies of graduate students and 
faculties? Certainly. But the same 
holds true of humanistic research as of 
humanistic teaching: it is not worth 
much unless the basis on which it is 
founded is far broader than is nec- 
essary in the sciences and mathe- 
matics. The reason that the titles 
of some doctoral theses in the human- 
ities evoke a smile is not that they 
are narrower and more minute than 
the subjects pursued by scientists, 
but that narrowness and minuteness 
seem so hopeless when compared 
with the vast expanse of the humani- 
ties themselves. Humanistic research 
must have, like humanistic teaching, 
a far broader outlook than research in 
the sciences, in order to be ultimately 
sound; the scale and volume of the 
humanistic opus is necessarily larger. 
The doctoral thesis that ignores this 
condition—and too many of the 
humanistic doctoral theses do, per- 
force—becomes therefore no real con- 
tribution to the subject, but only a 
demonstration of a graduate stu- 
dent’s ability to use bibliography and 
source material in a scientific way. 
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The question arises, how can sound 
research in the humanities be con- 
ducted, in view of the scale and 
volume for it already predicated, 
within the years that a graduate 
student spends in preparation for his 
doctoral degree? And, if that period 
be sufficient for the production of a 
really useful piece of work, how can 
the broad learning necessary to the 
future teacher be acquired at the 
same time? 

The answer is that it cannot; and 
that we are mistaken in standardizing 
our graduate system of study to the 
extent of making the students of the 
humanities travel the same road as 
the research workers in the sciences 
and mathematics. Let the two or 
three years of graduate work in the 
humanities be devoted to the pursuit 
of a broad and inclusive competence 
in the chosen field and its collaterals, 
and let this pursuit, if effectively 
done and tested by searching exami- 
nation, be rewarded by a superior 
Master’s degree of a distinction that 
will connote the learning, perspective, 
and sound culture which such ad- 
vanced study may be supposed to 
achieve. Arrived at this point, the 
specialist in languages, or history, or 
fine arts, or philosophy will pause to 
consider whether a better future lies 
in research or in continued expansion 
of his horizons. In the former case, 
he will produce on his solid founda- 
tion work that is comprehensive and 
indispensable; in the latter, he will 
develop into a critical writer or 
teacher of wide outlook and sym- 
pathies and of consequent authority. 

If such a choice lay open to the 
graduate student of the humani- 
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ties, there is no doubt that a better 
quality of mind would be attracted 
into the graduate schools and thence 
into the teaching staffs of our uni- 
versities. It is the brilliant mind, as 
a rule, that balks at the drudging 
minutiae of meticulous scholarship, 
when this seems remote from any 
useful generalization. Such a mind 
would often later embrace the re- 
search career with enthusiasm, were 
it broadly enough informed to realize 
the real lacunae of a subject. Sucha 
mind at any rate would often yield 
to the prospect of really boxing the 
compass of a subject that had fasci- 
nated it in senior year. 

The arrangement just suggested 
would make the doctoral degree in 
the humanities the record of published 
work appearing perhaps many years 
after the Master’s degree was attained. 
The doctorate would no longer be 
merely a certificate of so many 
years of narrow study and the proved 
ability to write a thesis. It would be 
removed from the category of com- 
mercial assets, as being a college 
teacher’s certificate, so to speak, and 
become, like the French doctorat 
és lettres, a cachet of mature scholar- 
ship. Indeed, the super-Master’s de- 
gree and the doctorate which are 
described here correspond quite well 
to the agrégation and doctorat of the 
French university, and the conception 
of graduate work in the humanities 
which the suggested revision implies 
represents in fact an approximation, 
if foreign parallels be sought, to the 
French system of advanced study 
as compared with the German con- 
ception which has so long dominated 
American universities. Such a revi- 
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sion would invest the Doctor of 
Philosophy with the value his title 
should connote, of the accomplished 
humanist; the distinction from the 
narrower doctorate in science would 
be indicated by granting, instead, the 
degree of Doctor of Science in the 
sciences and mathematics. 


OME years ago, the Department 

of Art and Archaeology at Prince- 
ton succeeded in installing the de- 
scribed gradation of degrees for 
graduate students in the history of 
art. The degree of Master of Fine 
Arts was created by the trustees, to 
be awarded on the successful passing 
of an examination which, to quote 
the University catalogue, “is accepted 
as equivalent to the first part of the 
examination for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy.” This examination 
is now an affair of three days, of 
which the first confronts the candidate 
with a series of topics with reference 
to each of which he is supposed to 
outline the problems of an archae- 
ological character, or of attribution 
or chronology, or of historical nature, 
which are connected with each of the 
topics. The topics are arranged in 
groups; the second part of this paper 
consists of the development of one 
topic in each group to a degree that 
will canvass all the available data, 
show a command of the relative 
Writing on the subject, and provide 
a critical survey of the solutions 
hitherto proposed. The second day’s 
paper, the “critical” paper, is a test 
of the candidate’s power of critical 
analysis of style, or of artistic move- 
ments and influences, or of individual 
artists or monuments, or of the 
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cultural background of phases in 
art history, and has besides the 
requirement of literary form in the 
two essays which are to be written 
on topics chosen from a submitted 
list. The third paper is the “factual” 
paper, a frank test of the candidate’s 
factual knowledge of his subject 
through a long list of questions which 
are answered in foto. 

Since the topics on these papers are 
selected quite at random, and with no 
reference at all to any graduate 
courses the candidate may have had, 
the Master of Fine Arts examination 
is a thorough test of a candidate’s 
competence in the history of art, and 
only exceptional students find them- 
selves ready for it at the end of two 
years of graduate study. They have 
latterly also formed the habit of 
arranging a fairly long reading period 
either during the summer, or during 
the second term, by way of prepara- 
tion for the examination. While the 
results attained occasionally are un- 
even, the average successful Master 
of Fine Arts seems to us to approxi- 
mate the ideal of the broadly trained, 
well-informed, and critically developed 
teacher or museum worker, toward 
which such conception of graduate 
work is oriented. The system has 
not been long enough in operation to 
produce many Doctors of Philosophy 
out of the Masters of Fine Arts, but 
the two who have presented their 
theses have offered works that also 
correspond to the notion of the 
doctorate which the degree implies— 
works of comprehensive and fine 
character, not merely demonstrations 
of competence in research, but neces- 
sary and important contributions to 
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the useful material of the history of 


art. One is a monograph on the 
sarcophagi of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
of Egypt and their religious and 
historical implications; the other is 
a handbook and corpus of early 
medieval ivories. 

The examination for this degree, 
however, has been long enough before 
the graduate students to somewhat 
change their valuation of graduate 
courses. They are beginning to take 
them in their stride, so to speak, 
toward the comprehensive mastery 
of their subject which is required for 
their real goal, the M.F.A. examina- 
tion. There is no requirement of a 
specific number of graduate courses; 
the students usually take three per 
term, but if advisable the number is 
often dropped to two and occasionally 
to one, depending on the extent and 
character of the extra-curricular work 
which the student is doing. There 
will probably be introduced next year 
a requirement as to courses in the 
history of architecture, since it has 
been found that this fundamental 
subject is not so well canvassed by 
our students at present as its impor- 
tance demands. 

These courses will be pro-seminars. 
A distinction is made between the pro- 
seminars and seminars which make up 
the graduate curriculum, in that the 
former involves some lecturing by 
the graduate instructor, and the 
material handled by the students in 
their reports is usually of secondary 
character and not source material. 
The seminar, on the other hand, 
assigns the initiative to the student, 
and requires the handling of original 
material, the reports ideally being 
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discussions that might issue forth as 
published articles, and often do. A 
method found to be useful in the 
seminars is the progressive report, 
A class of six, for example, will be 
divided into groups of three. Each 
student has a topic, whether it be a 
work of art to be classified and 
interpreted, or a stylistic or icono- 
graphic problem to be elucidated, 
which is the subject of his work 
for the term. Each of the three 
reports at the weekly meeting of 
the seminar, even if the report reveals 
a minimum of progress. The next 
week the other trio reports in the 
same way. The advantage of this 
over the set report at longer intervals 
lies in the fact that each student in 
the seminar by this method becomes 
familiar with the problems of the 
others, their difficulties and their pro- 
gressive solutions, while long reports 
at long intervals are too rapid and 
too eliminative of the processes of 
research to provide such intimate 
acquaintance. Out of the seminars 
there usually emerge a few papers 
of sufficiently useful and original 
character as to warrant publication, 
and while there is no formal require- 
ment to that effect, it has been the 
custom for each M.F.A. candidate 
to precede his coming up for the 
examination by the preparation of 
such a paper for publication. Thus 
the principal virtue of the present 
Ph.D. thesis in the humanities—the 
assurance it gives of a student’s com- 
petence in original work—is secured 


in the process of preparation for 


the M.F.A. 
The elimination of the thesis as the 
principal preoccupation of the grad- 
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uate student, and the substitution in 
its place of the comprehensive reading 
for the M.F.A. examination, has in 
the opinion of the writer eventuated 
in a much better trained product. 
It has also made possible two ideals 
to be attained by graduate study 
instead of one: the student looks to 
the M.F.A. as the termination of his 
work as an enrolled graduate student, 
and when he has arrived at that point 
he feels that he can choose with no 
loss of academic prestige the way to 
broad scholarship and criticism, or, 
if he prefers, he may use his academic 
leisure for the future prosecution of 
specialized research toward which his 
graduate studies may have spurred 
him, and eventually find reward 
therefor in a substantial piece of work 
that will win for him the added honor 
of the Ph.D. degree. But for the 
purposes of his profession as a teacher 
or museum worker, his preparation 
may be said to terminate with the 
conferring of the degree of Master of 
Fine Arts. 


HE plea for a broader con- 

ception of advanced study in the 
humanities, which may be regarded 
by my readers as the burden of this 
paper, is nowhere more justified than 
in the history of art. The university 
or college teacher of this subject 
is often the sole purveyor to the 
undergraduate of a comprehensive 
conspectus of human history. The 
courses in the history of art are 
often the only ones that enable the 
student to follow from beginning to 
end the evolution of the human point 
of view. The giver of such courses 
must then be necessarily a man of 
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comprehensive information and cul- 
ture, conversant not only with the 
details of his own subject, but also 
with the main outlines of philosophy, 
literature, and political history. If 
he be such, his function in the cur- 
riculum of college or university will 
be the indispensable one of co- 
ordinator of knowledge—a function 
shared with philosophy and history, 
but more effectively exercised by the 
art historian by reason of the concrete 
material of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting wherewith he illustrates 
to the student the vicissitudes of 
human thought and feeling. 

The concept of graduate study in 
the fine arts set forth here assumes 
that such study shall be historical in 
character, including within the import 
of that adjective the pursuits of 
archaeology. It is difficult to see 
how the fine arts can be studied in a 
graduate school by any other method 
and still maintain the standing of a 
university discipline within the field 
of the humanities. To devote the 
years of graduate work to technical 
pursuits is to introduce vocational 
training into a polity of pure learning 
where such training has no place. 
If they be occupied by aesthetics and 
pure criticism, they are better spent 
in a department of philosophy or 
psychology. The aesthetic and criti- 
cal convictions of the graduate stu- 
dent in fine arts are matters not of 
teaching, but conclusions imposed 
by a comprehensive familiarity with 
the monuments of art; they are a 
thoroughly personal and unborrowed 
by-product of knowledge historically 
and archaeologically acquired. The 
mastery of his data which should 
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be the goal of the graduate student 
in fine arts will make him singularly 
able to interpret the past with profit 
for the present. Architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting speak a language 
no less clear to him who holds the 
key thereto, than literature, a lan- 
guage more difficult to read, but more 
accurate in the last analysis, since 
the artist is always less subjective 
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than the writer, and more naively 
the child and index of his race or 
period. To be able not only correctly 
to estimate the genius of the past, 
but by concrete example to enforce 
and beautify its message of counsel 
or warning to the present—this js 
the function and privilege of the 
accomplished historian of art and his 
cachet of humanist par excellence. 
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The Work of the College Professor 


By PAUL D. CONVERSE 


The Many Duties Aside from Teaching Which Fall to the Professor 


ERE seems to be consider- 
able difference of opinion as to 
the duties of teachers in col- 

leges and universities. Business men 
often say to me, when the students 

o away for the Thanksgiving or 
Christmas holidays, now that the 
students are gone the faculty will get 
a rest. I usually reply that while 
the students are gone is our best 
opportunity to do some real work. 
These men seem to infer that the 
college professor has an easy time 
of it—work thirty-five weeks during 
a year with nothing to do the rest 
of the time but loaf. Some of them 
seem to infer that the professor 
works so hard during these thirty- 
five weeks that he has to rest the 
remainder of the time in order to 
stand the strain. Many do not under- 
stand that the professor often does 
much of his best work when school is 
not in session. 

A friend of mine humorously says 
that university life would be great if 
we were not bothered with students. 
He is much interested in studying 
and completely mastering his subject, 
but he realizes that from a social 
standpoint his studies would not be 
worth while unless he passed on the 
results to students or to business 
and professional men. Many people, 


including some educators, seem to 
believe that the teacher’s main duty, 
if not his sole duty, is classroom 
instruction. On the other hand, 
sometimes when I am attending con- 
ventions of business men I feel that 
they largely ignore classroom instruc- 
tion and think that the main time of 
university professors is devoted to 
research or to passing out its results 
to the portion of the public which 
is interested. They seem to regard 
the university professor as a scholar 
rather than a teacher. 

Among university professors, I fre- 
quently hear statements that the 
best salaries should go to men who 
“produce,” and that they should be 
judged by their “productive scholar- 
ship.” It seems to me that “pro- 
ductive scholarship” is a_ broader 
term meaning that the professor 
should write articles, reports, and 
books although these are not neces- 
sarily the fruit of his original research 
but may grow from his knowledge 
and analysis of the published mate- 
rial of others. I have heard young 
teachers say that the way to rapid 
promotion is to do research, to write, 
and “to make themselves known,” 
and that they do not intend to do 
any better job of teaching than is 
necessary to keep the students from 
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complaining to the dean. I believe 
all teachers have observed many 
instances of the good research men 
winning rapid promotion. We do 
not know whether or not they have 
been good teachers. Probably, their 
deans do not know either. At any 
rate, this practice is sufficiently com- 
mon to cause the observing young 
teacher to conclude that his pro- 
motion depends more on his research 
than on his teaching. I have heard 
of schools where promotions are based 
more or less definitely on the material 
which the staff members have pub- 
lished. On the other hand, I know 
of schools where some of the best 
positions have gone to men who are 
known as good teachers rather than 
as outstanding research workers. 

It is obvious from these rambling 
paragraphs that a teacher in a college 
may have many duties and that he 
may spend his time in many ways. 
The range of activities may be 
summarized in the following outline: 


I. Teaching: 
Working in classroom and laboratory. 
Preparing for classes. 
Marking examinations, quizzes, prob- 
lems, reports, notes, and the like. 
Interviewing and advising students, 
giving personal help, answering ques- 
tions, giving advice, non-classroom 
discipline. 
Making up quizzes, special examina- 
tions, oral examinations. 
Averaging up and reporting marks and 
absences, making out other reports, 
other clerical work. 
Writing recommendations and testi- 
monials for students, and through 
personal contacts and letters helping 
students to get jobs. 
Attending faculty and committee meet- 
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ings, working on committees directly 
connected with teaching (see Sec. VI) 

II. Scholarship: 
Keeping up with his field; reading and 
analyzing books, periodicals, govern. 
ment reports, reports of research | 
bureaus and foundations, bulletins, 
attending professional, trade, and busi- 
ness conventions; doing laboratory 
work not a part of definite research | 
projects. 
Reading to maintain the general culture 
expected of an educated person in 
charge of training young people. 

III. Research: 
Carrying definite projects intended to 
add to the present body of knowledge 
or to give new interpretations to exist- 
ing knowledge, as writing reports of | 
work. 

IV. Professional and civic service: 
Doing more professional or civic 
service than is expected of the average 
professional man and citizen. This? 
may include an office in a professional, : 
educational, or learned society; or a 
governmental position as on an ad- 
visory or fact-finding commission or 
legislative committee. It may include 
educational work among farmers, busi- 
ness men, educators, or groups of 
professional men not included as exten- | 
sion teaching under Section I. It may 
include writing books, articles, and 
reviews, not included under Section 
Ill. A certain amount of professional, 
religious, and civic leadership is natu- 
rally expected of a college professor. 
Under this heading we would list the 
work of those who take an especially | 
active part in such work. 

V. Student leadership: 
Supervising and directing students 
activities and life to a greater extent) 
than is expected of most teachers.| 
This includes supervision and guidance ' 
of students’ social, religious, and ath- | 
letic activities; attendance upon meet: | 


-_ 
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THE WORK OF THE PROFESSOR 


ings of students’ organizations; or 
personal interviews and guidance of 
students. 
VI. Administration: 

Doing the limited amount of admin- 
istrative work which is expected of all 
teachers. Some, however, devote a 
large amount of time to committee 
work, editing catalogues, arranging 
schedules, hiring staff members, dis- 
ciplining students or assisting full-time 
administrative officers. Most colleges 
appear to have a few professors, aside 
from department heads, who devote 
much time to various forms of admin- 
istrative work. 


EACHING is placed first, be- 
cause is seems to me that it is 
the first duty of a teacher. Many 
men, of course, are hired by uni- 
versities to do research work; this 
statement does not apply to them. 
The eight subheadings listed under 
teaching indicate that it involves 
much more than actual classroom 
instruction. The latter, however, is 
the only part of the work that is 
ordinarily measured in clock-hours. 
The amount of time devoted to 
the other seven subheadings varies 
widely with the subject and with the 
man. For example, a friend of mine 
teaching Romance languages boasts 
that he spends no time preparing for 
his classes and hints broadly that 
teachers who have to prepare for 
their day to day lessons do not know 
their subjects. Another friend teach- 
ing elementary French says that he 
spends about a half-hour reviewing 
each lesson, but that the one review 
is all that is necessary regardless 
of the number of sections taught. 
Apparently, experienced teachers of 
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foreign languages and mathematics 
spend relatively little time in direct 
preparation for their classes. At the 
other extreme, is a man in agriculture 
who completely revises his course 
each year basing it on the latest data ' 
which appear annually. Those of us 
in the social sciences seldom go as far 
as the man in agriculture, but most 
of us must spend considerable time 
in direct preparation for classes. The 
beginner should spend more time than 
the experienced man. 

The time required in marking 
papers varies with the number of 
students, the amount of written work 
assigned, the thoroughness with which 
the work is done, and the speed with 
which the teacher works. The time 
required to mark papers in advertising 
copy or English composition appar- 
ently would be greater than in 
mathematics. 

The time spent in personal con- 
tacts with students varies widely 
from man to man. Personally, I 
often believe that many of us should 
spend more time than we do in this 
kind of work. The opportunity, how- 
ever, for such contacts is often 
limited by the feeling among the 
students that coming to see the pro- 
fessor is an underhanded method of 
“working” him for good marks. 
Again, time for this work is limited 
by the belief that the university 
expects us to do research. 

The amount of time on special 
quizzes and examinations varies with 
conditions. In one school, the stu- 
dents have a way of cutting when 
quizzes are announced; this makes 
work in giving make-up quizzes. In 
another school, attendance is prac- 
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tically perfect when quizzes are an- 
nounced. Some teachers do not allow 
ordinary quizzes to be made up and 
so have little of this kind of work. 
Oral examinations are usually heavier 
in graduate teaching than in under- 
graduate teaching. 

Clerical work is much more burden- 
some than is commonly realized by 
outsiders and, at times, by the ad- 
ministrative officers. Writing recom- 
mendations takes more time for 
teachers with Seniors than for those 
handling Freshmen. Some teachers 
take this work more seriously than 
others. Some devote time to estab- 
lishing contacts with business con- 
cerns so as to help graduates secure 
positions. 

The amount of time spent in 
administrative work varies widely 
between teachers. Some are known 
to dislike such work and so are 
almost entirely excused from it. 
Others like the work and take it as 
the most likely means of winning 
promotion and devote a considerable 
amount of time to it. I assume that 
the principle of division of labor 
means that relatively little admin- 
istrative work is expected of the 
average teacher. It, however, often 
develops that the policy of assigning 
a uniform number of teaching hours 
to men in different subjects allows 
some of them more surplus time 
than others. For example, a man 
teaching foreign languages and de- 
voting little time to research may 
have sufficient time to do considerable 
administrative work. Such work is 
not directly connected with teaching 
and should be listed under Section 
VI and not under Section I. 
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place, for it is necessary for one 
teaching in an institution of higher 
learning to keep up in his field not 
only to guide his students properly, 
but to give the information and 
advice which may be asked by those 
outside the institution. It is com. 
monly believed by men in the rapidly 
changing social sciences that they 
must spend much more time in 
keeping abreast with their fields than 
men in more stable subjects such as 
mathematics and languages. 

The colleges have made some of the 
most valuable contributions to knowl- 
edge through the research work of 
their professors. Some colleges lay 
much stress on such activity and 
rate their men largely on their ability 
as research workers. Others place 
little emphasis on it, telling their men 
that they are satisfied if they are 
good teachers. Some men spend a 
large part of their time in research, 
while others devote no time to it. 
Some feel that research has become 
so well developed that it can best be 
done by research foundations, govern- 
ment bureaus, private corporations, 
and trade associations, and that the 
individual college professor works 
under too big a handicap to make it 
worth while for him to spend his time 
at it. Personally, I do not believe 
that facts warrant this conclusion. 

The university should distribute 
information and extend help to 
those outside of its walls. The ex- 
pense of operating a university is so 
great that its benefits should not be 
limited to the students. From a 
social point of view, information 
should often be put to use before the 
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THE WORK OF THE PROFESSOR 


students will graduate and reach 
positions where they can use it. 
An example of this kind is the 
information sent broadcast by the 
colleges of agriculture through lec- 
tures, institutes, and personal contact 
and advice to farmers. The faculties 
of the professional schools often do 
much of this kind of work. I do 
not have in mind organized extension 
or correspondence courses. These 
would be included under the first 
division as regular teaching. It would 
include leadership or scholarly assist- 
ance given to chambers of commerce, 
trade associations, professional soci- 
eties, co-operative organizations, or to 
farmers, professional, or business men 
personally. It would include lectures 
given to groups outside the university, 
on subjects within the teacher’s field 
of specialization. Naturally, many 
teachers will do little or no work of 
this nature. Others will devote a 
considerable amount of time and 
energy to it. 

The common opinion is that stu- 
dents need help and advice in man- 
aging their lives and activities. The 
implication is that such aid enables 
the activities to be well managed 
and helps the students to gain the 
most from the training which such 
positions afford. It seems that all 
such leadership and help cannot be 
given by deans of men and deans of 
women. Most schools have some 
faculty members who devote a con- 
siderable amount of time to work of 
this nature. If such work is well 
done it is valuable. 

If one looks at the outline he will 
realize that it is impossible for one 
man to do well all of the things listed 
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there. Time, strength, and nervous 
energy are limited. Some faculty 
members try to do work in five or 
six of the divisions outlined. The 
results are likely to be unsatisfactory. 
Either much of the work is poorly 
done, or the professor breaks down. 
A physician friend with a considerable 
clientéle among faculty members tells 
me that he sees too much of this side 
of the college professor’s life; that 
the men feel that they are expected 
to do research work and to write in 
addition to their regular teaching 
duties and that many break under 
the strain. He believes that the 
university administration is to blame 
in requiring too much of the men as 
the price of promotion. 


F I were a dean or president 

responsible for grading men for 
promotion and discharge, I should 
insist that those to be promoted do a 
good job under the first two divisions. 
The first duty of the college pro- 
fessor is to be a good teacher. In 
order to be a good teacher and 
properly to perform obligations to 
those outside the classroom, it is 
necessary that he be a scholar. If a 
man is an excellent teacher and an 
outstanding scholar, he surely has 
done enough to satisfy his college. 
We do not, however, in practice have 
a satisfactory method of measuring 
a man’s effectiveness as a teacher 
nor his accomplishments as a scholar 
except as he makes known his knowl- 
edge by writing or speaking. There- 
fore, it seems reasonable to expect a 
teacher to become active in the work 
of one of the other four divisions 
just outlined. I would discourage 
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them from working in more than one 
additional field unless the work in 
two fields was connected as is some- 
times the case. 

Thus a teacher would be rated on 
his work in three divisions—as_ a 
teacher, as a scholar, and in one 
additional division. All men would 
not be expected to do research work, 
all would not be expected to take an 
active part in outside professional 
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and civic activities, all would not be 
expected to assume an active leader. 
ship in student affairs nor to perform 
time-consuming administrative duties, 
The special aptitudes of the men 
should be discovered, and they should 
be encouraged to do their third 
division of work in the fields for which 
they are especially adapted and in 
which their services are most needed 
by the institution. [Vol. V, No. 6] 
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Scholarship Examinations 


By JOHN M. STALNAKER anv M. W. RICHARDSON 


Descriptions of Various Sorts of Objective Tests with Suitable Illustrations 


NY form of examination may be 
A used for the purpose of award- 
ing scholarships. In fact, 
scholarships may be awarded with- 
out any examinations at all. The 
basis of award may be previous 
school records, impressions of the 
teachers, or social or political pull. 
None of these bases may be expected 
to have the objectivity of a care- 
fully constructed examination. There 
has always been a legitimate demand 
that the awarding of scholarships 
must be fair to all contestants, and 
there is perhaps reason to expect that 
the need of more accurate methods of 
awarding scholarships will be more 
pressing in the near future. Many 
persons now hold the opinion that 
the educational expenditures of this 
country must change in the direction 
of allocating money spent upon higher 
education to those students most 
capable of profiting from it. If this 
contention is sound, it is likely that 
examinations will decide which stu- 
dents are to receive free tuition. 
With restricted enrollment in the 


state-supported institutions, the prob- 
lem of fairness to individual con- 
testants will be more important than 
it has been in the past. 

The fundamental purpose of a 
competitive scholarship examination 
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is to select the most promising stu- 
dents from among those who present 
themselves for the contest. Prom- 
ising students are students who will 
subsequently distinguish themselves 
in their school work by their marks, 
by their activities and leadership 
records, and, in a few instances, by 
their contributions to their special 
fields of study. In a competitive 
examination, the scholarships are 
awarded exclusively on the basis of 
the results of the examination; the 
age, sex, general cultural or eco- 
nomic background, geographic loca- 
tion, school marks of the student, and 
method by which the knowledge has 
been acquired are not taken into con- 
sideration. The students who enter 
such a contest are usually already 
highly selected; in many instances, 
they are recommended by their school 
principal, or by some other person 
who has some knowledge of their 
ability. Even if a scholarship contest 
is thrown open to all students, usually 
the average or below-average student 
does not care to enter it. 

Fairness to the students demands 
that the general nature of the test be 
announced. The nature of the con- 
tent of the examination and the 
form of the questions need not be 
known in advance. For example, 
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the University of Chicago has high- 
school scholarship examinations in 
ten subjects. The student knows 
in advance the subjects offered and 
selects those subjects in which he 
feels himself most competent. As 
the examination is midway between 
an achievement test and an aptitude 
test, any type of content in any 
form which is judged by the examiner 
as worth while should be tried out 
and eliminated only on the basis of 
the results. There is no necessity 
of using only material taken from the 
previous academic courses in the 
field. In fact, to follow such a 
procedure would encourage cramming 
and special tutoring of mediocre 
students to pass the examination. 


AIRNESS to students also implies 
reliability of measurement. The 
available evidence justifies the use of 
objective-test forms to the exclusion 
of the essay forms. Essay examina- 
tions must be at least three or four 
times as long as an objective test to 
attain the same reliability of measure- 
ment. Certainly, the writing time 
that can be expected of contestants 
for scholarships is limited. Objec- 
tive examinations can be _ scored 
less expensively and more quickly. 
Moderately accurate reading of essay 
examinations is attained only by use 
of a permanent staff, already trained 
in the subject-matter, and specially 
trained in the reading of essays. 
Needless to say, such a staff is 
expensive. It is usually necessary to 
make awards of scholarships promptly, 
and often at seasons when competent 
essay readers are not available. 
Some critics who object to the 
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exclusive use of objective-test forms 
contend that the objective forms do 


not measure the same thing as the | 


essay forms. The ability of the 
student to organize the topic, his 
originality, and his imagination, it is 
argued, are measured only by the 
essay forms. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to point out that no evidence 
has been presented to show that essay 
readers can reliably judge these more 
elusive qualities of a student’s essay. 
The evidence is rather that they 
cannot.! Essay and objective scores 
correlate so highly that when the 
coefficients are corrected for attenua- 
tion, the community of function 
tested becomes high. Moreover, as 
the reliability of both forms is 
improved, the community of function 
measured increases, suggesting that 
the theoretically perfect essay test 
and the theoretically perfect objec- 
tive test measure very nearly the 
same thing. 

The need of extensive sampling of 
subject-matter can hardly be urged 
as a reason for using objective scholar- 
ship examinations. While objective 
forms do give wider sampling, the 
necessity for wide sampling of subject- 
matter in achievement examinations 
does not apply in the same degree to 
scholarship examinations. 

In view of the recent progress 
in objective-examination methods, it 


may seem unnecessary to caution | 


against the notion that “objective 
tests” means “‘true-false tests.” There 
are many objective forms which may 
be used. Some one of these forms 


may be more suited to the testing of 

1$ee Stalnaker, J. M. “Testing the Ability to 
ogee English Journal (College Edition), 
I (September, 1933), pp. 561-67. 
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SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 


certain types of knowledge and ability 
than are others. It is probably not a 
good, even though it is a usual, prac- 
tice to decide in advance that all items 
of the examination shall be cast into 
one or two forms. It is much better 
to use whatever form may be most 
convenient, and to use a considerable 
variety of forms. For example, in a 
junior-college scholarship examination 
containing 1,502 items assembled by 
five examiners, the following dis- 
tribution was found to have been 
used, although no prearranged dis- 
tribution was suggested: 


Per Cent 

I PE eT ere e 13 
Best answer,” two response...... 5 
Best answer, three response. .... I 
Best answer, four response...... 4 
Best answer, five response....... 5 
a iicesngaknd oss ee cee 21 
Serre rr eee tree II 
CC ckccessssechivepeus 21 
ee er ree 9 
OR evevscacaes tase ves I 
ST ee eee oe 3 
as ai web iae hgkin ule 4 
Finding errors and the like...... I 
Variant of true-false............ I 

Pia 505s ccidese esse ask 100 


QUESTION that is sure to 
Az. in the construction of a 
scholarship examination is the one 
of difficulty. Unfortunately, the dis- 
tribution of difficulty of items in 
such examinations has been left 
largely to chance. One practice, still 
used, is that of making the greater 
portion of the examination of moder- 
ate difficulty, but of having at the 
end one very difficult question. This 
one difficult question is included to 
make the decision about the awards 


*Often called “multiple choice.” 
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possible. Two or three competent 
readers read the answers to this one 
question, and make the final awards 
therefrom, often making hairsplitting 
judgments as to the relative merits 
of the answers given by a few of 
the highest students. This procedure 
throws the onus of making the 
discrimination between the only for- 
midable contestants for the award 
upon one question. The questions 
of moderate difficulty do serve to 
eliminate the bulk of less formidable 
contestants, but the decision is made 
upon one answer requiring perhaps 
less than thirty minutes of writing 
time. 

Such procedure is of course inde- 
fensible, primarily because of the 
poor validity and marked unreliability 
of such single test items. The usual 
purpose of a scholarship examination, 
as we have previously pointed out, 
is to select a small percentage of the 
total group of contestants. If, for 


' example, 10 per cent of the best 


students are selected, it matters only 
that the 10 per cent are better from 
the standpoint of a promise of future 
achievement than the other go per 
cent. We are not interested in de- 
termining which of the go per cent 
are more promising. As far as the 
use we shall make of the results is 
concerned, the other go per cent 
might all have made the same score. 

Let us suppose for the moment that 
the one difficult question previously 
mentioned does constitute a valid 
examination, and that we shall award 
scholarships to the highest 10 per 
cent on the basis of this question. 
Then we should certainly select this 
hypothetically perfectly valid ques- 
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tion so that go per cent would fail 
and only Io per cent would pass. By 
hypothesis, the job would be done, 
and the 10 per cent most promising 
students would be the 10 per cent 
who passed the item. Of course, no 
one item has such perfect validity, 
and as all persons who have worked 
with test construction know, we must 
use a large number of such items in 
order to get a reasonably accurate 
measurement upon which we can 
rely. If a minor percentage of the 


Frequency 
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raw scores on two scholarship exami- 
nations are presented in Figures 1 
and 2. Since forty (20 per cent) of 
the contestants in each of these 
examinations were awarded scholar- 
ships, it is clear that the distribution 
of scores on Examination B does not 
lend itself readily to isolating the 
winners. On the other hand, it is 
easily possible to select forty students 
from the upper end of the distribution 
of scores on Examination A with some 
degree of certainty that their per- 
formance was significantly better than 
that of the other contestants. The 
positively skewed (or rather J-shaped) 


Frequency 


“| 


Examination B 











Fig. 1. Raw scores on Examination A 
total group is to be selected from the 
top of the distribution, the test should 
contain a preponderance of difficult 
items. This means that the typical 
scholarship examination should be 
made up of items that can be answered 
correctly by only 10 to 30 per cent of 
the contestants. If an “ice-breaker” 
composed of easy items at the begin- 
ning of the examination seems desir- 
able, it may be included, but not 
scored. 

One can tell by the distribution of 
scores whether the test has been 
properly loaded with difficult items. 
Obtained frequency distributions of 





0 2 4 60 80 400 120 
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Fig. 2. Raw scores on Examination B 


distribution of scores on Examination 
A is due simply to the fact that it was 
a difficult examination for the group; 
Examination B was only moderately 
difficult. Where the difficulty of 
items varies, as it is sure to do in 
all tests, it is possible to skew the dis- 
tributions positively by giving greater 
weights to the more difficult items. 
This should be done with caution, in 
order not to sacrifice reliability. 

The foregoing discussion should not 
be used as a basis for an inference that 
difficulty is the only factor to con- 
sider in the construction of a scholar- 
ship examination. The selection of 
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SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 


material embodied in the test, care 
to avoid ambiguity in phrasing, and 
the like, are of primary importance. 


N SELECTING the content, one 

needs to keep in mind the purpose 
of the examination: to select from a 
superior group of students those stu- 
dents who will be the most successful 
in advanced work. Several different 
kinds of content may be used: 


I. That based on previous courses 
in the field 
II. General information about the 
field 
III. Advanced knowledge of the 
field beyond the information 
and skills required in the courses 
IV. Items attempting to get at 
reasoning power within the 
field; also integrating and sum- 
marizing questions 
V. Typical intelligence-test items 
based on content taken from 
the given field 
VI. So-called trick questions 


The first type of content suitable 
for a scholarship examination is that 
taken from the usual courses in the 
subject, and it is the content suitable 
for any ordinary achievement exami- 
nations. Such course materials must 
furnish part of the content of a 
scholarship examination, but certainly 
not all. Examples of this type of 
content follow. These examples and 
all others given here are taken from 
the University of Chicago scholarship 
examinations which have been pre- 
pared by the Board of Examinations 
for the high-school and junior-college 
competitive examinations. In almost 
all cases, the illustrations are abridged. 
The types of content are not mutually 
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exclusive; in fact, the degree of over- 
lapping is large. Furthermore, it is 
difficult to place items within a given 
category without a knowledge of the 
nature of the previous training of the 
student. What may be information 
items on one level may be reasoning 
questions on another, and so forth. 


I. Items based largely on typical course 
content: 


A. High-school chemistry: 
Complete and balance the following 
equations 
—Zn+——HCl—~ 
—Al+——H,SO,—— 


B. High-school history: 

Place a cross (x) before the answer which 

best completes each of the following 

statements. 

English colonization was at first under- 

taken: 

—at the expense and under the 
authority of the crown. 

——by the English Parliament. 

——by private individuals or chartered 
trading companies. 

——by the cities of London and Plymouth. 

At the close of the Revolution, Great 

Britain: 

——was eager to resume friendly rela- 
tions with her former colonies. 

——carried out the provisions of the 
treaty of peace. 

—concluded a treaty of commerce with 
the United States. 

——refused to open the ports of the West 
Indies to American trade. 


C. High-school German: 
Read each selection carefully, then 
answer in English the questions which 
follow it. The answers need not be 
complete sentences; show by your answers 
that you understand both the text and the 
questions. 
Ich will die eine Geschichte erzablen, die 
mir vor ein paar Jabren auf der Eisen- 
babn passiert ist. Es war frub um sechs 
ein Wintermorgen. Mir gegenuber sitzt 
ein Mensch, lebnt in der Ecke und 
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schlummert. Ich kenn’ ibn nicht, ich B. High-school political science—called B 
bab’ ibn nie geseben, er interessiert mich Civics: 

im allergeringsten. Plotzlich gebt mir Place a plus sign (+) before each of the 

der Gedanke durch den Kopf; Stirb! following statements which is true, and a 

Und mit diesem Gedanken seb’ ich ibn minus sign (—) before each which is false, 

eine geraume Weile an. Er schlaft An alien woman who marries a 

weiter und rubrt sich nicht. Ich blicke United States citizen thereby be. 

wieder zum Fenster binaus in die comes a citizen of the United States, 

beschneite Landschaft, wie es meine Art —All laws passed by Congress must be 

ist, und vergesse den Kerl vollkommen. declared constitutional by the Su- 

Wir kommen in Wein an. Ich erbebe preme Court. 

mich, steige aus, der andere nicht. Der —tThe largest single item in state 

andere bleibt sitzen, regungslos. Ich expenditures is for education. 

rufe Leute berbei—man tragt ihn binaur— ——tThe geographical composition of most 

er war tot... tot. Die Arzte nannten state legislatures favors the urban 

es een a dep Enabler ciamalt population. 

1. Wobin reiste der Erzabler einmal: . . 

2. Womit war die Landschaft bedeckt? ae ae “ongpeme f th hj 

3. Haszte der Erzabler den Menschen in ee er eee ee ee 
der Ecke? approximately: 

4. Mit welchem Gedanken sab er ihn eine (1) . (2) 2.5 @) 3-5 (4) 5*5 (5) 10.5 
Zeit lang an? D. Junior-college political science: 

5. Warum rief der Erzabler Leute berbei? Place a cross in each appropriate space to 

6. Was sagten die Arzte dazu? indicate to which of the countries listed 

- each of the statements applies. 

II. Items based largely on general infor- Russia under Italy under 

mation about the field which is not Communism _ Fascism 

usually stressed in the typical courses. Has a dictator... 

English and the social sciences in par- Has popularly 

ticular seem to be suited to the use of elected repre- 

sentatives...... —- —— IV 


this type of question, although all fields 
may use them. 


A. High-school English literature: 


The legislature 
controls the 


executive....... —. -— 
In the space to the left of each word, write There is only one 
the number of the author with which it is recognized polit- 
associated. Not all the authors listed are ical party...... —- —- 
needed. Seeks to establish 
Arthurian 1. Aristotle a dictatorship of 
B Ais? 2. Cervantes the proletariat... —— — 
———— braggadocio . Chestert its 
‘ . ri Sites °" IIT. Items requiring advanced knowledge 
——— Brobdingnagian 5. Malory in the field. Mathematics and physics lend 
=a—memChesterfeldian 6. More themselves to this type of item. These 
7. Rabelais items are also frequently reasoning items. 
———Gargantuan 8. r areal A. Junior-college mathematics: 
ee, 9g. Stanhope ; | 
———Lilliputian 10. Swift Find 2 for each of the following. 
Pickwickian (a)x=a(@—sin®) dy : 
nine y—a (1—cos ®) dx 
——quixotic 


dy 
utopian (b) y =cos? sx-+tan 3x > in 





ON SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 


led B. Junior-college physics: 
Mark with a cross (x) each of the follow- 


the ing phenomena which has been commonly 
da used in the measurement of temperature. 
Ise, 1. ——The change in resistance of a coil 
sé of wire when its temperature is 
be. changed. 
tes, 2. ——Change in pressure of a liquid. 
be 3. ——Change in electromotive force set 
Su. up when the junction of two wires 
made of different materials is 
ate heated. 
4. ——Measurement of heating power of 
ost radiation. 
yan 5. ——Measurement of intensity of light 
from the body. 
6. ——The maximum density of water is 
, a’ Cc. 
1 is 


Answer these questions with the appropri- 
ate number or numbers of the foregoing 











0. 
5 phenomena. 
Which refers to the thermopile?. . ..—— 
> to Which can be used to measure very 
ted low temperatures, such as —100° C?-—— 
Which are used with a spectroscope?—— 
der Which are useful for measuring very 
- high temperatures, as in a furnace?—— 
Which is closely associated with 
SO Gs 8 NST a — 
IV. Items requiring reasoning powers: 
A. High-school mathematics: 
Three quantities x, y, and z are connected 
by a relation of the form z=ax+dy, 
where a and 4 areconstants. The follow- 
ing table gives corresponding values of 
x, y, and z. 
x 2» Zz 
ige 
4 1 5 
nd 
ese 
ns. by 2 4 
4 8 








Find the missing value of x, and place it 
—— in the blank space. 


B. High-school mathematics: 
If the value of a diamond is proportional 


Bil 


to the square of its weight, write the 
expression for the percentage loss in 
value when the diamond is cut into m 
equal parts. (Let w=the original weight 
of the diamond.) ————-% 


C. Junior-college philosophy: 


Mark plus (+) those of the following 

arguments which you think are certainly 

sound, and minus (—) those which you 
think are not certainly sound. 

——Only the virtuous are truly noble; 
some who are called noble are not 
virtuous; therefore, some who are 
called noble are not truly noble. 

—He is brave who conquers his 
passions; he who resists temptation 
conquers his passions; so that he who 
resists temptation is brave. 

——Some business men are honest. All 
members of this club are honest. 
Therefore, some members of this 

club are business men. 

Some A is not B. All C is A. 

Therefore, some C is not B. 





D. Junior-college biology: 


In each of the following imagined situa- 

tions, write in the blank space the number 

of each probable consequence from the list 

of consequences given below. 

Heredity alone operates............ — 

Heredity, mutation, selection, and 
isolation all operate, ‘ut there is 


Heredity, mutation, and selection 
Gan Ns 6. i855 54 Cadlds oes — 
Heredity and mutation alone operate—— 
Mutation alone operates........... — 
ConsEQUENCES 


1. Spontaneous generation would occur. 

2.The world would be populated by 
monstrosities. 

3. Characters would not persist beyond 
one generation. 

4. There would be only one or a few 
evolutionary series. 

5. Orderly organic evolution would occur 
but would proceed more slowly. 

6. There would be merely persistence of 
one or a few original forms. 

7.The organic world would be at a 
standstill. 
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8. Evolution would occur but there would 
be no orderliness in the process. 
9. Special creation would occur. 


V. Items of the typical intelligence-test 
variety, but based on the content of the 
given field. Of course, all the reasoning 
items (see IV) are in a sense intelligence- 
test items. Even general information 
about the field (see II) may be. 
A. Junior-college psychology: 
In each blank space, write the number of 
the aberration or defense mechanism which 
you would suspect from the description. 


I. neurasthenia 6. compulsion 

2. dementia praecox 7. delusion 

3. regression 8. rationalization 

4. sublimation g. illusion 

5. manic-depressive 10. hallucination 
insanity 


——Dr. Johnson’s entrance to a doorway 
was anxiously calculated so that he 
always took the first step with the 
same foot. 

—She storms into a room and is 
violently excited. She walks quickly 
about, examines everything. No 
sooner is she induced to sit down 
than she springs up. Meanwhile, 
she chatters unceasingly. Last week, 
she appeared normal. Because she 
has had other attacks, we expect her 
to become normal again. 

Joan of Arc said she saw a cloud of 
light, from which stepped St. Michael, 
St. Catherine, and St. Margaret. 

——“I am Cleopatra,” said the simpering 
old woman. 

——Anne, after being jilted in love, 
remarked, “There are just as great 
fish in the sea as ever were caught.” 

——Annabel, who could not gain atten- 
tion by means of good looks or 
attractive clothes, tried to gain 
recognition as a good student. 





B. Junior-college English: 
Place in the space provided the number 
of the word which means most nearly the 
same as the capitalized word in the phrase. 
Example: A JOVIAL fellow 
I—certain 2—morose 3—jJolly 
4—just 5—immense............. 3 
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ACERBITY of his temper 
1—harshness 2—evenness 3—soft- 
ness 4—vigor $—product........ — 

The ANODYNE draught 
I—poisonous 2—cool 3—soothing 
4—fragrant 5—bitter............— 

We learn to CONTEMN 
1—doom 2—sentence 3—describe 
4—continue §—scorn............ — 

ECLECTIC philosophers 
I—mystic 2—creative 3—broad- 
ening 4—educational 5—selecting. —— 

EXACERBATION of temper 
1—display 2—control 3—aggrava- 
tion 4—shifting 5—renunciation..—— 

Old FERAL instinct 
I—iron 2—wild 3—feudal 4—in- 
grained s—dormant............. — 

FRIABLE pieces 
1—misshapen 2—broiling 3—frigid 
4—crumbly s—tangible..........— 

Patient was MORIBUND 
1—melancholy 2—sick 3—mortal 
4—groaning 5—dying............ — 

TEMERARIOUS judgment 
I—wise 2—timid 3—meritorious 
4——wrong §—tash............... — 


C. Junior-college English: 


In each of the following selections one, 
and only one, word has been changed so as 
to destroy the meaning of the passage. 
Find this word and cross it out. (It is 
mot necessary to substitute the correct 
word.) 

(1) It is a logical trait of the human 
mind that while it cannot comprehend 
an infinite material universe it steadily 
refuses to limit it. Those celestial objects 
which hide themselves from our curiosity 
by their almost inconceivable distances 
are to the astronomer the most attractive 
of all. 

(2) Iwasa fool to dream 

Who cannot sleep; and I was less than fool 
To fancy there was hope. 

(3) Suicide is indeed one of those acts 
which may be condemned by moralists asa 
sin, and which, in modern times at least, 
cannot be regarded as within the legiti- 
mate sphere of law; for a society which 
accords to its members perfect liberty of 
emigration cannot reasonably pronounce 
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the simple renunciation of life to be an 
offense against itself. 


VI. So-called trick items. A trick item, 
as we use the term, is one which may be 
useful only if the contestants do not know 
about it in advance. Frequently, such 
an item requires unusual information, as 
in the first illustration. Or close read- 
ing may be demanded, as in the second 
illustration. Trick items are not usually 
of value because of their low validity. 


A. High-school English: 
Before each of the following pseudonyms, 
write the number of the author’s real name. 
Not all the authors listed are needed. 
Elia 
Lewis Carroll 
Mark Twain 
—DMoliére 
————_O. Henry 
— Saki 
— Uncle Remus 
. Cabell, James Branch 
. Clemens, Samuel 
. Dodgson, Charles L. 
. Harris, Joel Chandler 
. Lamb, Charles 
. Lawrence, D. H. 
. Munro, H. H. 
. Poquelin, Jean Baptiste 
. Porter, Sidney 


Oo on’ Aw & WwW WP 


B. High-school physics: 
Place a plus sign (+) before the state- 
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ments which are true, and a minus sign 

(—) before those which are false. 

Supplying heat to a substance always 

raises its temperature. 

——Gamma rays are negative ions. 

Momentum equals mass times vol- 

ume. 

——A moving body with constant velocity 
will also have a constant positive 
acceleration in the direction of the 
motion. 








E HAVE attempted in this 
paper to define the function 
of a scholarship examination, to 
present arguments for the use of 
objective-test forms in such examina- 
tions, to describe the nature of the 
distribution of scores which should 
be obtained on the tests, and to 
describe and illustrate the various 
types of content which are suitable. 
The validity of the scholarship exami- 
nations is determined by studying 
the subsequent success of the con- 
testants it has selected. Studies, as 
yet unpublished, show that students 
selected on the basis of the com- 
petitive scholarship examinations are 
the most successful group of students 
at the University of Chicago. 
[Vol. V, No. 6] 








A College of 1934 


By MALCOLM S. MACLEAN 


The General College of the University of Minnesota 


[Continued from the May Journat] 


BOUT the faculty of the General 
A College, a faculty without 
which it would fizzle and 

snuff out in short order, much can 
be said in few words. We have no 
faculty exclusively our own. All are 
members of the staffs of various 
colleges and departments. All are 
teaching because they see the prob- 
lems presented by the College and 
wish to share in their solution, and 
because they are known for their 
teaching powers and are willing to 
accept the invitation of the College. 
In some instances, as with deans and 
heads of departments, the new course 
means a heavy additional burden. 
In others, instructors are relieved by 
their departments of our share of the 
teaching-load. I need not point out 
that these courses are extremely 
dificult to teach, that the task of 
interpreting the findings of specialists, 
of demonstrating implications and 
interrelations, of absorbing into the 
lectures the developments within 
the contemporary world, takes every 
power of a great teacher. Our fac- 
ulty includes several deans, five of 
whom offer from one- to three- 
quarters of a course each, with 
several of the other deans giving 
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occasional lectures; the 
seven departments; and other staff 
members of eight colleges. Our com- 
posite teacher is an associate pro- 
fessor. Let it be marked, that these 
men and women teach Freshmen 
and Sophomores, and, in large part, 
that group of students who will, 
through force of circumstances, have 
less than three years to devote to 
college. Because of this faculty, and 
because we take care of individual 
contacts to some extent by discussion 
sections, by the laboratories already 
described, and by counseling, we have 
few objections raised to the class-size, 
in which lies our economy, even 
though these classes range in number 
from sixty to over three hundred. 
Because of the class-size, the experi- 
mental and empirical nature of the 
courses, their new approach, the other 
activities of the faculty, the con- 
centration on needs, interests, and 
drives of students, it was clear from 
the start that examinations would 
be a major problem. Economy in 
cost and in the time of instructor and 
of student demanded the fullest possi- 
ble experimentation with the objec- 
tive type. Other factors favored the 
discarding of the essay form which 
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demands more sensitivity and ob- 
jectivity of judgment, more freedom 
from many forms of nice prejudice 
than we can humanly expect, and 
which demands hasty composition 
but penalizes the faults and ob- 
scurities arising from haste while 
rewarding clever writing that often 
glosses inaccuracy of knowledge. Our 
evidence indicates, moreover, that the 
new examinations are going beyond 
the essay form in determining powers 
of thinking, organization, and applica- 
tion as well as recall of fact and 
information unless we grant unlim- 
ited time for the students’ writing and 
instructors’ reading of the papers. 


HERE are, moreover, certain 

clear functions we wish the ex- 
aminations to perform entirely aside 
from the usual one of testing each stu- 
dent’s factual accumulations within 
the area of any given course. We 
try to design them so that they will 
reveal, as can nothing else except 
personal interviews and conferences 
which, in the General College, they 
supplement, what are the real neces- 
sities and focal points of student in- 
terest. When these are determined, 
we can constantly reshape our courses 
to meet them. We want, also, that 
they shall measure, by their com- 
prehensive sweep and sensitivity, the 
student’s knowledge of vocabulary, 
facts, laws and principles, and his 
attitudes from every possible angle. 
As one of our examination counselors 
puts it, ““We devise an instrument 
twelve feet high and four feet wide, 
knowing that no student is over six 
feet high and two feet broad, but 
some measure on one part of the 
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scale, some on another. In each case 
we get a nearly true result in nearly 
all factors.” Further, we expect that 
by these examinations we may in 
time shatter the worst and most 
prevalent attitude of students toward 
their courses, that they are but 
funeral baked meats laid out for 
sampling on the educational table. 
This attitude is vicious. We are 
ourselves, in part, responsible for 
it since we have put a premium 
upon course marks, honor points, 
and credits based upon artificial 
standards. We have by our special- 
ized curriculum routings fostered the 
mechanistic, dead-unit concept of 
education instead of insuring that 
our students know it for a living, 
organic whole. Their very termi- 
nology betrays them. They speak 
of “getting my physics off,” and mean 
literally shedding it or getting it 
out of the way instead of “getting 
it,” integrating it with English, art, 
and biology, with economics, music, 
and law. For the most part, they 
do not choose a course because they 
have an urge to begin an exploration 
of the subject-matter to which it 
serves as a guide, but because it 
“fulfills the group C requirement”’ 
or will give them “five hours of 
snap B” or will “make up three 
more of my ninety credits.” And the 
degree they want because, vaguely, 
“you ‘gotta’ have it to get ahead” 
like the yellow windshield stickers 
now necessary on automobiles in 
this section, stickers which guarantee 
that the car is mechanically safe 
although saying nothing about the 
driver who may be color blind, 
myopic, tunnel visioned, and subject 


<= 
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to petit mal. When students cram 
and cheat, they cram and cheat for 
these labels. Any measures to rid of 
this incubus will be heartily welcome. 


NE such measure is the examina- 

tions as they are being con- 
structed for the General College. 
The course quizzes and, to a greater 
degree, the comprehensive tests cover 
too much to be crammed for. The 
student learns by them that study is 
organic, that one may start with any 
given point in any given subject and, 
by tracing lines of inference and 
implication, find himself in short 
order far off in other fields. Thus, 
for example, in appreciation of art 
he discovers a principle of design 
with immediate application to a 
classic and a modern painting called 
to his attention. But the same prin- 
ciple applied to the creation of a 
new kind of table cutlery jumped 
sales 200 per cent in six months. 
The same principle is involved in 
technology in the streamlining of 
airplanes and automobiles, and like- 
wise explains why the human and 
certain animal bodies have acquired 
the shapes they have. It is further 
seen that the structural patterns in 
such design are illustrative of a 
section of physics. Thus is dem- 
onstrated the interlinkage of life and 
study material. Daily study in a 
spirit of exploration and adventure 
gradually overcomes the habits of 
loafing and cramming. Courses inter- 
weave: the textbook’s last page be- 
comes the beginning of new study, 
not an end objective. The fire of 
interest kindled in one spot and prop- 
erly fanned may run far into other 
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matters. One student, “hating”’ sci. 
ence, started with the art laboratory, 
got interested in anatomy, hence 
took the course in human biology, 
which awakened a zest for physio. 
logical chemistry and_ bacteriology, 
which led to some readings on the 
plague, and that, for the first time, 
lit up history for her. Where she 
will go next, I cannot guess, but there 
is no stopping her. 

How, then, are these examinations 
constructed? Dean Haggerty, of the 
College of Education and Chairman 
of the Committee on Educational 


Research, acts with me as adviser, | 


Four professors, members of | the 
Committee, serve as examination 
counselors. They place in each of 
the twenty-five courses of the General 
College a research assistant who 
attends all class meetings, takes notes 
on them, and reads and notes all 
assigned and recommended reading. 
The research assistant then analyzes 
and separates all materials gathered 
into vocabulary essential to under- 
standing the field, vital facts and 
information items, laws and _ prin- 
ciples stated. He then sets aside for 
the examination counselors all ma- 
terials which may properly be included 
in examinations other than the one 
for which he is responsible. For 
example, if the lecturer in human 
biology comments on the cost of the 
common cold to American business, 
or the cost of free clinics, veterans’ 
hospitals, public-health nursing, these 
go for inclusion in the economics 
examination. If he talks on_ the 
swing toward government supervision 
of medical care, questions are formu- 
lated from his remarks for the govern- 
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ment test. If he describes a new 
surgical or diagnostic instrument, the 
description is carried over into the 
physical-science and technology ex- 
amination. If he speaks of the mental 
reactions and behavior of patients, 
the material is referred to the assist- 
ants in charge of the psychology 
examinations. All the materials from 
the blanketing courses just described 
are thus distributed. Everywhere, 
at all times, there is watchfulness for 
interlocking elements, and thus is the 
concept of vital unity built up. 

The research assistant having passed 
on his interlocking elements and 
having received those of the other 
assistants sets out to construct his 
examinations. He gives quizzes some- 
times as often as once each week. 
These are marked on a percentile 
basis. Item analyses are made, and 
the validity and efficiency of each 
question tested; the poor questions 
are discarded; the good are retained 
for probable inclusion in the compre- 
hensive test. In the spring, work is 
started on the comprehensives, nine 
in number, covering the fields of 
euthenics, psychology, English, his- 
tory and government, current affairs, 
appreciation of fine arts, physical 
sciences, biological sciences, and eco- 
nomics. These are fashioned on a 
general pattern. The first section 
is devoted to vocabulary% the second, 
to facts and information; the third, 
to laws and principles; the fourth, to 
new situations or problems which 
have not come within the class 
experience of any student but which 
he may analyze or solve in the light 
of what he has studied; the fifth, to 
student attitudes. 
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UR chief experimentation is with 

the last two of these sections, 
since the techniques for the other 
three are already fairly adequate. 
We stress the application of things 
learned, the fourth section, and weight 
it heavily because of the recent work 
of Mr. R. W. Tyler, of Ohio State, 
and Mr. Palmer Johnson and Mr. 
Alvin Eurich, of Minnesota. Their 
findings tend to indicate definite 
strong retention of ability to apply 
things learned long after a large 
proportion of specific facts are for- 
gotten. It seems important, there- 
fore, that we test the stuff that is 
retained rather than that which is 
lost with astonishing rapidity. Like- 
wise, we examine attitudes that we 
may know more accurately the stu- 
dent mind and can better shape our 
courses from year to year to meet 
its needs and capacities. We do not 
neglect section three because laws 
and principles tie together the facts 
and again strengthen the concept of 
organic vitality. We quiz thoroughly 
on information because facts are 
illustrative and incidental, the raw 
materials of thinking and knowing. 
Finally, we drive to expand vocabu- 
lary because it seems clear that one 
definite cause of student boredom, 
sense of bafflement, and failure comes 
from an unnecessary gap between 
his own and the instructor’s word 
range. It is essential, in our judg- 
ment, that students be definitely 
trained to widen their knowledge and 
increase their accurate use of words 
and that instructors make a far more 
strenuous effort than is common at 
present to help this student growth 
by simplifying, and by explaining 


ee 
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meanings at first, and stepping grad- 
ually up into the higher word spans 
which are normal to him but not to 
Freshmen and Sophomores. 

Our experiments in examinations 
include various degrees of co-opera- 
tion of the research assistants and 
examination counselors with the in- 
structors. Some staff members go 
over all questions, criticize, suggest 
revisions, and set marking standards 
after the test is given. Others are 
finding it most satisfactory to place 
the entire examination burden in 
the hands of the committee. They 
find that it has none of the disadvan- 
tages claimed for an exclusively out- 
side and unrelated examining agency 
such as is used in the British uni- 
versities, because the research assist- 
ant who prepares and administers 
the tests is at all times present in the 
course. Hence, there is no divorce 
of the examination from the actual 
subject-matter presentation, but the 
teacher who is leaving testing wholly 
to the committee discovers not only a 
new freedom in teaching, but a new 
attitude of co-operation on the part 
of students. They do not look upon 
him as an opponent from whom a 
mark is to be wrested by cajolery, 
play upon prejudices, fawning, or 
flirting, but as one ready to explore 
. with them toward comprehensive 
understanding of the life about them. 
Both the learning and teaching are 
better motivated, accelerated. 


N THESE two years we have 
marked every examination on a 
percentile basis. Students have seen 
these percentiles but have been given 
only marks of honors, 85th-percentile 
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or above; pass, 1oth- to 84th-per. 


centiles, inclusive; or fail, o to gth. 
percentile. Because of experiments 
this year with pre-comprehensives 
in each course which were matched 
with the final course examination 
and the comprehensive, we will next 
year eliminate the mark of failure, 
It is clear that it is absurd and 


educationally unsound to use the | 
stigma of failure with our present | 


promiscuity. By means of the pre. 
test and comprehensive, if the job is 
well done, we can measure individual 
progress. We can set our pass and 
honors standards as high as seems 
wise in the light of experiment. But, 
until a student reaches the one or the 
other, he is not a failure, he is simply 
on his way up. As a result, the slow 
climber need not grow discouraged 
or be unwarrantably branded; the 
fast and skillful one can receive his 
rewards in briefer time and go on to 
new heights; and the indifferent loafer 
can be caught at his “getting by” 
and be sent into more stimulating 
academic or outside fields of activity. 


By these means we may also | 


eliminate or mitigate the sense of 
failure arising from not completing 
an artificial requirement in an arbi- 
trarily set time. We are, of course, 
under the compulsions placed on all 
human affairs. We must have time 


patterns, academic years divided into | 


fairly even thirds called “quarters,” 


but we know these have no relation | 
to learning, that the student pace | 
varies enormously, and varies like- | 
wise within the individual at different | 
periods depending on a thousand and 


one factors such as his state of health, 


of finances, or of emotions. Our | 
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objective is to give a general educa- 
tion to all who enter the College. 
We believe that anyone who can 
meet the pass or honors standard 
on five out of nine of the major 
comprehensive examinations has met 
our objective. He has a knowledge 
of vocabulary, facts, laws, and he has 
ability to apply this knowledge in 
five general fields. He sees life, in 
other words, from five points of 
view, aware meanwhile that he is 
looking at the same thing wheth 
from the economic, political, ol 
logical, scientific, or aesthetic angle. 
When he can demonstrate that he 
has his general education on these 
five elected comprehensives, the Uni- 
versity grants him the degree of As- 
sociate in Arts. 

It matters not at all if he is ready 
six months after entrance or several 
years. In our first year, three stu- 
dents met the requirement. Two 
were transferred to other colleges as 
Juniors. The other preferred to re- 
main in the General College. We are 
aware that there will be many who 
will take three years or perhaps more 
to enrich themselves to this end. 
And there is none can say which is 
better, slow or fast progress, for any 
individual. The study of biography, 
whether it be of great figures of the 
past or of our friends and con- 
temporaries, reveals too many exam- 
ples of precocity that flared and died 
into mediocrity, and of apparently 
early retardation developing, in later 
years, into wisdom and penetration, 
to give any warrant to dogma on the 
subject. 

When the student has reached 
the objectives of orientation and 
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background-building set by the Gen- 
eral College, he may go in one of 
many directions. Those who have 
proved studentship of high quality, 
who have chosen a specialty lying 
within one of the standard cur- 
riculums may transfer directly to the 
college where it is offered. Engineer- 
ing alone accepts for credit no work 
of the General College. Medicine 
accepts all courses as pre-electives 
but requires laboratory science and 
scientific German. It recommends, 
however, a year in the General 
College for all contemplating the 
medical course. The Law School and 
the School of Business Administra- 
tion, long skeptical of required pre- 
requisites, are accepting a group of 
recommended graduates of the Gen- 
eral College next fall to see how they 
fare in comparison with those who 
have come through the College of 
Science, Literature, and Arts pre-law 
and pre-business sequences. The Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Home Economics admits all recom- 
mended students with immediate full 
credit for all courses taken in the 
General College, partly as fulfilling 
specified prerequisites, partly as elec- 
tives. Students of special bents, de- 
manding a senior-college course of 
unusual pattern, are admitted directly 
on recommendation to the Univer- 
sity College. Science, Literature, and 
Arts accepts transfers, does not put 
them on probation, but conserva- 
tively holds all credits granted by 
the General College in suspension 
until the student has proved himself 
for one year. The College of Educa- 
tion, on the contrary, accepts all 
recommended students immediately 
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and with full credit. In fact, in 
the four-year curriculums of that 
College, the Freshmen and Soph- 
omores take from a third to two- 
thirds of their work in the General 
College. A fairly large proportion 
of our students, however, will not 
continue because of many of the 
factors that have kept mortality high 
in the past. 


T IS because of these factors, and 

because with large classes we feel 
impelled to personalize, and because 
we must know students better in 
order to build the right education for 
them, that we have an intensive 
counseling and guidance set-up. It 
is clear that academic reactionaries 
who complain of counseling as a 
method of mollycoddling students are 
misinformed as to what it is. We 
know that some guidance people are 
inept; that some are cordial back- 
slappers telling a battered student 
to cheer up and work hard; that some 
are sentimentalists; that some are 
ruthless or indifferent. But these 
we have always had with us in educa- 
tion and will always have whether 
they be named counselors or not. 
In any case, describing them does 
not describe counseling, nor do indi- 
vidual acts damn it as unessential 
to sound education. It is our opinion 
that we have known and still know 
far too little about students and their 
needs, desires, attitudes, and abilities. 
Only by the most complete and 
thoughtful development of counseling 
techniques can we learn. 

Hence, in the General College last 
year three trained persons—this year 
five—gave a great deal of time to the 
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study of the problem. Last year the 
489, this year the nearly 700 students 
have each been interviewed at least 
once; some of them, on their own 
request, many times. Before the 
preliminary interview the counselor 
has in his hands the complete high- 
school record, a theme written by 
the student, his principal’s comments 
on him, his entrance-test ratings. 
The purpose of the interview is to 
find out all possible information about 
the student. If it seems wise, as it 
does in some three-quarters of the 
cases, he is referred to the University 
Testing Bureau where he may be 
given a battery of any combination 
out of more than sixty standardized 
tests to determine his aptitudes, 
vocational interests, special skills, or 
academic achievements. After the 
tests and an interview with the 
Bureau director or one of his assist- 
ants, a profile of the test records is 
returned to the College to become a 
part of the student’s cumulative 
record and to serve as the basis of 
the following interviews. If the coun- 
selor believes some illness is interfer- 
ing with study, a check is made with 
the Health Service, followed often by 
reference for further physical exami- 
nation. If there be evidence of home 
difficulties, a social worker from the 
University visits the home. If there 
seems to be nervous disability or 
deep-seated emotional conflict, the 
student is examined by the Uni- 
versity psychiatrist. All interview 
notes are dictated in brief and added 
to the student’s confidential record 
as are reports from other agencies. 
His examination profile is kept up 
with each test administered. The 
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result is that even with a large stu- 
dent body in large classes we often 
know more about them individually 
than do their parents or intimates. 

What we do with this information 
is far from mollycoddling, unless it 
be so to hold up an undistorting 
mirror and give a student a clear 
picture of himself, his weaknesses 
and strengths, his wisdoms and asi- 
ninities. This is done objectively, 
without drama or sentiment. The 
student is made, often for the first 
time, to see his problems clearly—the 
real purpose of counseling. We do 
not advise; we demonstrate alterna- 
tives. The selection and the follow- 
ing out of one or the other is his 
responsibility. Under such treatment 
most students respond vigorously and 
quickly. 

The following are examples of the 
difference between the non-counseling 
and counseling methods in their effect. 
A student was registered in a college 
where no counseling was done. He 
was dropped for a petty violation of 
tules but permitted to enter the 
General College for reorientation. 
He was described to me by the one 
responsible for dropping him as in- 
competent and irresponsible. The 
briefest examination, checked later, 
showed that he was a thousand miles 
from home and homesick, that he was 
working twenty-five hours a week as 
bus boy in a tea shop for his board, 
that he slept in an attic on an army 
cot, that he got into specialized 
courses in science to which he was 
not yet awake, and that he spent 
most of the time he was supposed 
to be putting in on his study in 
reading widely, intelligently on inter- 
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national relations and world politics, 
an assertion proved accurate by his 
making a high percentile on an 
examination in that field. Another 
boy, similarly considered incompetent 
and irresponsible, was found to have 
been forced to face his father’s death, 
his mother’s sudden insanity, and 
his own responsibility for taking care 
of her and two younger children. 
A girl, sharply criticized for being 
an irresponsible social gadabout be- 
cause she was pretty and missed 
several early morning classes, was 
found to be supporting herself and 
her mother by working as a telephone 
operator from four in the afternoon 
until midnight, at the same time 
carrying a full program. 

By counseling we discover these 
things and many others. We learn 
that many students coming to college 
are juvenile or adolescent in their 
attitudes and behavior patterns. 
Given a realistic picture of them- 
selves and their situation, many of 
them begin to grow up rapidly. A 
few never will. We sometimes find 
them very ill, and not realizing it; 
we find them poor in purse, or down- 
cast in spirit; we find them in the 
glorious riot of emotions of a first 
love affair; we find them sowing a wild 
oat or two; and we find some of the 
most sensitive and quick to learn 
befogged and befuddled by examina- 
tion fright. To find these things and 
to do what we can to clarify them, 
to treat them, to see the students 
through and beyond them to cleared 
and firm ground are not, in my 
judgment, pampering. Spartan rigor- 
ism in the application of rules may 
be heroic, but like many heroic things 
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it is not intelligent or progressive or 
profitable. It is our hope and ex- 
pectation that we may come to know 
much more than we now do about 
students so that we may give them 
what they need rather than what 
custom dictated their fathers should 
have. Without this knowledge our 
courses would sink into stereotypes, 
become standard surveys only, and 
we should justly fail. 


HE outlook for the General Col- 

lege thus far seems favorable, 
although there are difficulties, many 
of them, still in the way. Chief 
of these are various student attitudes. 
They are a little frightened at first, 
a little complaining when faced with 
comprehensive examinations. They 
feel safer if they can just get their 
“credits off,” pile them up row on 
row. They have been so used to 
apron strings that they resist being 
put on their own responsibility. In 
the beginning, they are confused by 
percentile ranks and progress charts 
instead of letter or arithmetical marks 
where a pass is a D or a 60 instead of 
the 1oth-percentile. Hardest of all is 
the idea that a general background 
is quite essential both for home and 
leisure living, and for efficiency on 
the job. They have the specialist 
set. They feel that somehow the 
college is treating them shabbily if 
it does not give them in the shortest 
possible time the tools and skills of a 
trade which will guarantee them a 
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job. They are quite sure at the! 


start that only a sequence of eco. | 


nomics courses will get them ready 
for business. Moreover, many stu. 
dents have the illusion that college 
per se brings money and fame although 
they are less certain of it than those 
before 1929. But these attitudes 
change and are changing; they are 
being replaced by more rational atti- 


tudes under the impact of the courses, | 
the teachers, the examinations, and | 


the counselors. 

The admission requirements of the 
General College are the same as 
those for other colleges—graduation 
from an accredited high school or 


special examinations—with the eX. | 
ception that, since we are offering | 


a general education, we do not 


specify the high-school subject-matter | 
All students who are un.- | 
orientated vocationally or educa-| 


pattern. 


tionally, all who feel the need of 
background training, all who are 
lacking the special unit requirements 
for such Colleges as Engineering and 
Pharmacy, and all whose high-school 
record gives evidence of their being 
as yet unsuited for, or uninterested 
in, intensive special training are ad- 
vised, never forced, to enter the 
General College. We accept also 
those who have not found themselves 
in other colleges, and we do what we 
can to orient them, to give them a 
new outlook, to reveal to them a 
variety of choices, and to see them 
on their way. [Vol. V, No. 6 
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A One-Course Study Plan 


By KENNETH IRVING BROWN 


An Experiment of the Hiram Summer School 


of the faculty of Hiram College 

petitioned the board of trustees 
through the president of the College 
for permission to conduct a summer 
school under the name of the College. 
The administration was invited to 
provide such supervision as it saw fit. 
It was agreed in the petition that the 
session would be without expense to 
the College, the remuneration of the 
instructors to come from the tuition 
fees after all expenses of the session 
had been cared for. This petition 
the board approved, with instructions 
to the president and the faculty to 
take all necessary precautions to 
assure the maintenance of high aca- 
demic standards. 

The request presented by the fac- 
ulty members, however, did not grow 
out of a desire to duplicate the sum- 
mer-school program already in effect 
in hundreds of colleges. The faculty 
in their informal discussions had 
been talking of ways of avoiding the 
“piecemealness” of our educational 
system whereby a student is asked to 
divide his interest among five or six 
courses. In these conversations the 
question, “Would it be possible so to 
organize the curriculum and time 
schedule that a student might enroll 
for a single course, concentrating 
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all of his attention upon that single 
subject for a limited time?” had 
been raised. 

In answer to that question there 
came the plan of organization, the 
one-course study plan, which the 
faculty members asked permission 
to try. Under the one-course study 
plan each student was invited to 
enroll for a single course continuing 
for the six-weeks duration of the 
summer session. In that period the 
student was expected to cover with 
thoroughness the material usually 
offered in a three-hour course running 
for two semesters. For this work 
satisfactorily finished the student re- 
ceived six hours of academic credit. 

The enrollment in no course was to 
exceed ten, thereby assuring personal 
contact between the student and the 
instructor. The instructor was free 
to make such arrangements for meet- 
ing his group as he saw fit, using lec- 
ture or recitation-discussion periods, 
seminar groups, field trips, or indi- 
vidual conferences. 

The enrollment that first summer 
numbered eighty-one. The course 
offerings included seven courses offered 
throughout the six weeks for six hours 
of credit, and ten courses offered for a 
three-weeks period for three hours 
of credit. That first summer the 
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instructors attempted to carry a six- 
hour and a three-hour course. The 
recommendation of Mr. E. G. Walker, 
the director of the school, made at 
the close of the session was that in 
future years an instructor be asked 
to carry only a single full-time course. 

At the end of the session the 
students and instructors were in- 
vited to express their opinions of the 
merits of the plan. Both groups 
were unanimous in their enthusiasm 
for the experiment and urged that it 
be continued. The director, in his 
report to the president, wrote, “ Per- 
sonal inquiry indicates that more was 
accomplished and greater interest 
shown than in corresponding courses 
in the regular year.” 

The students, who made reply 
through questionnaires, expressed 
greatest commendation for these fea- 
tures of the plan: 


Opportunity to concentrate on one 
subject 
The chance to work in a small group 
The satisfaction of greater accom- 
plishment 
Personal contact with the instructor 
The serious purpose of the student- 
group 
The absence of any program of 
social life or extra-curricular 
activities 
One student wrote, “One of the 
pleasantest features was the com- 
plete lack of institutionalism. We 
were not all cluttered up with organi- 
zation, either on the part of the 
faculty or the students.” 


HE experiment, the same in 
general outline although refined 
in minor details, has been repeated 
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during the summers of 1932 and 1933. 
Perhaps the advantages of the “one. 





course study plan,” as appreciated | 
by the instructors who have worked | 
under it, can be most easily shown by | 


a brief examination of a few of the 
courses offered. 
In each of the three years of the 


summer-school experiment, a course | 
has been offered by the department | 
of biology in local flora and plant | 
ecology. This offering represents a | 


combination of two one-semester 
courses. The major purposes of the 


two courses are the identification of | 


native plants and a study of their 
habitats; consequently, the course 
can best be offered as a field course. 
The student group with the instructor 
planned to spend each day of the 
academic week in the field, using 
cars to take them to points of various 
biological interests. Sandwich boxes 
and swimming suits together with 
their plant manuals constituted their 
field equipment. The identification 
of the plant and the study of habitat, 
with its special ecological features, 
were combined in each day’s trip, so 
that the two studies could be carried 
on contemporaneously. By a careful 
choice of points visited, special atten- 
tion was paid to the tracing of plant 
succession. 

In the summer of 1933, the last 
week of the course was given to the 
study of individual ecological prob- 
lems. The students worked in pairs 


making an ecological survey of a | 
given territory, constructing an eco- | 
logical map showing soil conditions, | 
drainage, and distribution of plant | 
Each student was then | 
asked to prepare an original paper | 


societies. 
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A ONE-COURSE STUDY PLAN 


on his interpretation of the ecological 
factors involved. The comment of 
the instructor in charge of these 
courses has been that he was able to 
accomplish a larger piece of work 
than he ever had in the same courses 
offered during the regular semesters, 
and that he had won from his students 
an enthusiastic interest, uninterrupted 
by the demands of other courses, 
which made for success. 

In the session of the summer 
of 1932, the curriculum contained 
a course in general physics. This 
course, bulkier in material than the 
regular six-hour course, was offered 
for a period of eight weeks, for eight 
hours of credit, the easy organization 
of the summer school allowing for 
the extension of time in this case. 
The instructor learned upon inquiry 
that the majority of the seven men 
who had enrolled were “ pre-medics,” 
in need especially of the practical 
work rather than the mathematical 
stress. Accordingly, the emphasis of 
the course was changed from that 
of problems, most necessary for the 
student majoring in the physical and 
mathematical sciences, to that of 
demonstrations and additional labora- 
tory experiments. 

The students in the course met 
with the instructor at eight o’clock 
each morning for a lecture-discussion- 
demonstration period which lasted 
until their “wits were foggy”; then a 
free period with time for preparation 
of the assignment. Each afternoon 
of the week found the class in the 
laboratory. 

During the summer of 1932, a class 
in economic history and geography 
met each morning of the week at 
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seven-thirty under an apple tree in 
the faculty member’s yard. The 
discussion session lasted for about 
two hours. The remainder of the 
day was kept for study, reading, 
seminar groups for special topics, or 
individual conference periods. The 
last week of the session in this course 
was used for an economic field trip. 
The students drove to Detroit where 
they inspected the factories of the 
Ford plant, then on to Battle Creek 
for a conference with the workers and 
employers of the Kellogg plant; and 
later to Chicago for numerous visits 
and conferences pertinent to the 
discussions of the course. 


HE plan of intensive study as 
tried in the summer-school ses- 
sions of 1931-33 has commended itself 
so strongly to the teaching faculty 
of Hiram College that not only will 
the session for the current summer 
see a continuation of the program, 
but the winter sessions, beginning 
next September, will be organized 
to admit the benefits of the summer 
experiment. This reorganization of 
the student’s and instructor’s day, 
known as the New Hiram Study 
Plan, allows the hours from 9:30 A.M. 
to 4:30 P.M., with intermission for 
luncheon and recreation, to be de- 
voted to a single subject in periods 
of nine weeks. These “intensive 
courses” will command four fifths 
of the student’s and instructor’s 
time, the fifth fifth being taken at 
eight o’clock in the morning for a 
course, presumably language, offered 
on the present set-up of three hours. 
Since the year is to be divided into 
four quarters of nine weeks, each 
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student will carry during the year 
four “intensive courses” and one 
“running course,” making 30 hours, 
exclusive of physical education. 

The advantages of the method of 
intensive study which the instructors 
of the summer school recognize and 
wish to conserve are several. The 
first is the superior grade of work 
done by the student when his atten- 
tion is concentrated on a single 
subject. The plan allows for a unifi- 
cation of effort. The second is the 
freedom on the part of the student 
to pursue a single course of inquiry 
without continual interruptions from 
study assignments of other courses. 
Third, the instructor has the right 
to command all of the student’s 


study time, and thus he eliminates 
the timeworn alibi for failure that 
another instructor is having a quiz 
or demanding special work. The 
delight of disregarding a bell-system 





is the fourth advantage; the instructor | 
is free to use what time he will for | 


his group meetings. He is always 
at liberty to arrange a field trip 
or a meeting with a visiting lecturer 
without fear of trespassing upon the 
class time of a colleague. Last, the 
smallness of the group with the hours 
of daily association of student with 
instructor allows for something ap- 
proaching the preceptorial system, and 
in some cases, individual instruction. 

If the Hiram study plan results 
merely in a speeding up of the 


process of absorbing facts, its value | 


will be slight. If, on the other hand, 


it is able to engender new enthusiasm | 


for study, new interest in seeking out 
that enriching material which gives 
life to the outlines of textbooks, if 


it can provide both the opportunity | 
and the eagerness for more unified, de- | 


liberate, and intensive effort, it will 
carry its own educational significance. 
[Vol. V, No. 6 
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Alumni Relations 


By ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 


A Survey of Alumni Relations in More Than One Hundred American Colleges 


VERYONE seems to take the 

alumni organization for granted 

when considering collegiate ad- 
ministration and supervision. It seems 
to be the popular opinion that the 
alumni secretary supervises the annual 
or semiannual home-coming program, 
mails the college newspaper and 
alumni quarterly to the various recipi- 
ents, and frequently asks individual 
alumni for financial contributions. 
Outside of these few facts, there seems 
to be little known about the organiza- 
tion and administration of alumni 
activities. Wilbur Shaw, alumni sec- 
retary of the University of Michigan, 
has recently published a discussion of 
the alumni activities of 40 American 
colleges. The activities reported in 
Mr. Shaw’s study, however, are in 
many cases far beyond the scope of 
the average American college. Sev- 
eral studies are available which con- 
tribute something to our meager 
knowledge of alumni relationships. 
It is the purpose of this discussion to 
present additional data to aid the 
college executive or others interested 
in alumni affairs. This discussion 
will not attempt to present a review 
of the recent revival of interest in 
adult and alumni education, but will 
concern itself primarily with the 
relation between the college admin- 


istration, the alumni secretary, and 
the alumni organization. In order to 
accomplish this purpose the discussion 
is limited to a consideration of the 
duties of the alumni secretary, the 
organization and administration of 
alumni relations, the values of the 
alumni organization to the college, and 
the services to the individual alumnus. 

The data presented in this study 
were collected by the use of the 
questionnaire from 106 colleges and 
universities holding membership either 
in the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women or the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The schools answering the 
questionnaire had an average enroll- 
ment of 2,186 students, with an 
average of 27.6 alumni chapters for 
each school; and an average of 8,571 
alumni, or an average ratio of I 
alumni chapter for 310.5 alumni. 
That the information contained in 
the questionnaire is reliable may be 
seen by the fact that of the 106 ques- 
tionnaires returned, 58 were checked 
by the alumni secretary, 11 by the 
president of the college, g by the 
dean of the college, 7 by the registrar, 
5 by the president’s secretary, with a 
scattering of various other collegiate 
administrators checking the remain- 
ing seventeen. Caution was exer- 
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cised to obtain responses from schools 
accepting only male students, women’s 
colleges, and coeducational institu- 
tions. It would seem that the data 
collected in such amount from the 
persons and institutions represented 
would be as reliable as one could ex- 
pect with the use of the questionnaire. 

Only eight of the colleges and uni- 
versities which were represented in 
the survey reported that they do not 
have an alumni secretary. This fact 
alone adds weight to the statement, 
made earlier, that the alumni organiza- 
tion is considered one of the necessary 
departments of college administration. 
This discussion will be concerned with 
98 colleges and universities, each 
maintaining an alumni organization. 

A glance at the table which follows 
will show that alumni secretaries 
seem primarily concerned with home- 
coming programs acting, in general, 
as the liaison officer between the col- 
lege and the alumni: 


Number 


Duties of Alumni Secretaries Performing 


Arrange and administer home-coming 


NG ik os ds cieie Aid iwies 86 
Notify alumni of all forward steps taken 
by college administration............ 72 


Determines alumni interest when con- 
sidering a home-coming of a social or 
intellectual nature.................. & 

Visit alumni chapters................. 64 

See that alumni are notified, through the 
press, of matters of importance, affect- 


Ns atte nails ashe 00 62 
Notify the alumni of needs of the college. 61 
Edit alumni quarterly................ 60 
Solicit gifts to be used for collegiate aid 

OF PUNO bia. dc » bce dave 37 
Mail college newspaper to alumni...... 32 


Aid librarian or other college executives 
in collecting book lists, annotated 
bibliographies, other information re- 
quested, or in any such way rendering 
the alumni a service................ 27 
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Additional duties performed by the 


alumni secretaries include keeping | 


records of individual alumni for bio- 
graphical sketches; keeping records 
of alumni organizations; operating 
bureau of occupation or appoint. 
ments; directing college publicity 
bureau; interesting prospective stu- 
dents; collecting alumni dues; acting 
as secretary to the executive council 
of the alumni organizations; main- 
taining the alumni directory; sup. 


plying reading lists; acting as graduate | 


manager of athletics, secretary to the 
students’ union, assistant registrar; 
aiding in establishing an alumni fund. 


HE problem of selecting and 
dismissing the alumni secretary 
in 49 of the schools which responded 
is cared for by the alumni board of 


control, rather than by the college | 


administration and the board of con- 
trol as is the practice in 28 institutions, 
or by the college administration alone 
as is the practice in 17 of them.! 
Even though the alumni board of 
control selects and dismisses the 
secretary, the college in co-operation 
with the alumni organization cares 
for such expenses as salaries, office 
costs, and traveling expenses of the 
secretary. It may seem that this 
works a hardship on the college, but 
when one considers that the college 
undoubtedly profits greatly by an 
efficient alumni secretary and an 
efficient alumni organization, it ap- 
pears only fair that it should aid the 
alumni organization in defraying the 
expenses. The present practice indi- 


cates only a slight tendency, however, | 
for the college and alumni organiza- | 


INo reply to this question was received from 4 
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tion to co-operate in this matter to 
the exclusion of other methods of 
financing, as 36 of the co-operating 
colleges report that they aid the 
alumni organization in defraying ex- 
penses, 32 allow the alumni to defray 
all expenses, and 25 colleges pay all 
expenses themselves. 

In the majority of the colleges, 69 


TABLE I 


VALUES OF THE ALUMNI ORGANIZATION 
TO THE COLLEGE 








NumBer REPORTING 





VALUES 








Yes No tte 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Maintaining the social bond 
between graduates and 
eee 87 8 3 
Maintaining the social bond 
between fellow-graduates..| 85 12 I 
Soliciting prospective stu- 
dents for the college...... 74 15 9 
Advertising the college...... 68 21 9 


Suggesting administrative pol- 
icies to those in charge of 
Se ae 27 62 9 

Offering younger graduates 
aid in achieving success in 
their chosen lines of work..| 24 61 13 

Directing public opinion with 
reference to bond issues, 
elections, university ad- 
ministration, and the like..| 22 66 II 

Assuming part in directing 
the educational task of the 
a ie. a 8 81 10 

















of those which replied, the board of 
control for the alumni organization is 
in no way responsible to the college 
administration. Twenty-one institu- 
tions answered “‘yes” to the question, 
“Is the alumni board of control 
responsible to the college administra- 
tion?” and 8 gave no reply. There 
are some exceptions to this rule, in 
the case of 47 alumni organizations 
whose members of the executive 
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council are in some way officially 
connected with the college. There 
were 44 colleges in which the members 
of the alumni board had no official 
connection with the institution and 
7 colleges which did not answer this 
question. In theory, no member of 
the executive committee of the alumni 
organization should be officially con- 
nected with the college administra- 
tion. The reason is self-evident, as 
pressure, intentional or unintentional, 
may be brought to bear upon these 
members of the alumni council 
through their college relationships. 


DDITIONAL proof that the 
alumni organization attempts 
to maintain suitable relationships 
between the college and its former 
students may be seen in Table I, 
which shows that the values of the 
alumni organization to the college 
are thought by the college to be 
primarily those of social contact. 

Any alumnus of most any American 
college today recognizes that the 
alumni make, or are expected to 
make, financial contributions to the 
college. The purposes for which the 
alumni make financial contributions 
to the college are: 


e.- 
Student scholarships................-. 62 
Endowment furids.................... §8 
ee ke RSE SL Hee 5 56 


Erection of memorials on the campus, 
beautifying campus, and the like.... 45 


Sins ind s+ a4 ad Xa tiniilinee 27 
Chairs of learning or professorships.... 24 
Salary schedules of instructors......... 12 


Apparently, the alumni put forth 
less effort to contribute toward the 
installation of additional chairs of 
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learning, or to increase the salary 
schedules of the instructors than they 
do toward scholarships, endowments, 
and building funds. This should not 
be taken to mean that the alumni are 
not interested in such matters; it is 
probably due to the fact that such 
purposes do not make the widespread 
appeal to former students as do other 
causes; and it may be that the 
colleges are quite able to care for 
these problems if the alumni offer aid 
in other problems. The alumni also 
give money toward college mainte- 
nance, memorial funds, and other 
special purposes. 

he ways in which the alumni 
advertise the college are represented 
in the following summary: 


Reporting activities of alumni clubs 
Sending publications of alumni organi- 
zations to alumni for advertising 
Aiding advertising through personal 
contacts of individual alumni 
Informing alumni and general public of 
the future of the college 
Soliciting prospective students 
Advertising through athletics, annual 
radio programs, and other methods 
Arranging for faculty members to appear 
before high-school assembly groups 
Maintaining funds for advertising 
Organizing school exhibits 


Twenty-seven of the colleges re- 
ported that the alumni organization 
is of value in suggesting adminis- 
trative policies to the collegiate ad- 
ministration. Twenty-four colleges 
report that the alumni organizations 
assist them, by offering the younger 
graduates aid in achieving success in 
their chosen lines of work through 
vocational guidance, student loans, 
and appointments bureaus. 

Only 8 of the 98 colleges having 
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alumni organizations reported that 
the organizations in question assumed 
any part in educational direction of 
the college. One of these reported 
that they allowed the alumni to 
make suggestions and occasionally 
asked the alumni for suggestions. 
The outstanding method of alumni 
co-operation in directing the admin- 
istration of the college, however, 
seems due to the fact that some 
schools are so organized that a certain 
number of the board of trustees are 
elected from among former students 
by the alumni organization. 

The colleges reported various serv- 
ices rendered to the individual alum- 
nus which are summarized as follows: 


Service Reporting 
Maintaining an occupational bureau for 
the benefit of graduates............. 60 
Sending free copies of the alumni 
magazine to each graduate.......... 45 
Sponsoring lectures, radio talks, pro- 


grams, and articles for the benefit of 


GIES 05 800604. r4n6escaeears es 29 
Sending free copies of the — news- 
paper to each alumnus. . - . a7 


Offering personal advisory service on 
professional problems met by the 
SG ig 8A5 5 nn ones £463 dbS 0bGEE Os 21 

Furnishing the alumni with reading 
lists, or courses, on selected problems. 19 

Offering short courses, or institutes, on 
Cn eee 19 

Sending free copies of the alumni 
magazine to alumni chapters rather 
than to individuals composing the 


Ee DOC Eee os SOP ere Be 15 
Offering the alumni information service 
on non-professional problems........ 13 


Maintaining loan libraries for the alumni 10 
Sending free copies of the college news- 
paper to alumni chapters............ 5 


In addition to the services just 
mentioned, 92 schools reported that 
they consider the home-coming pro- 
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grams a helpful service for the 
individual alumnus. Of the group 
responding, 2 reported that they have 
no home-coming, 32 have one, 52 
have two, 5 have three, and 3 have 
four home-comings. The remaining 
12 did not reply to the question. 
The reported values of the home- 
coming program, as a service from 
the college to the individual alumnus, 
are that it continues his association 
with the college group, maintains his 
interest in the college, creates educa- 
tional interests, gives him an under- 
standing of the development of the 
college, offers vocational-guidance con- 
ferences, and promotes good feeling 
with other alumni. Five schools re- 
ported, frankly, that they do nothing 
in the way of service for the alumni. 


HE functions of the alumni 
organization as reported by the 

106 respondents here quoted seem 
far removed from the practices re- 
ported by Mr. Shaw, of the University 
of Michigan, and from the types of 
activity carried on at the University 
of Michigan, Lafayette College, and 
other institutions maintaining short 
courses or institutes once or twice 
yearly for the benefit of alumni who 
wish to come back and re-enter the 
academic atmosphere for a few days. 
The college, in the opinion of the 
writer, should assume responsibility 
for making definite worth-while con- 
tributions to the alumni. At the 
present time such contributions are 
not being made by large numbers of 
colleges; the most promising con- 
tributions in sight at the present time 
seem to be those activities of the 
college which attempt to make home- 
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coming an intellectual as well as a 
social affair, and in other attempts 
at worth-while adult education. 

Consideration should be given, in 
any institution, to the following ques- 
tions which center around the services 
which the college can render the 
individual alumnus: First, can the 
college furnish, through the college 
newspaper, alumni magazine, or mim- 
eographed and printed pamphlets, 
annotated bibliographies on problems 
of interest to the alumni? Can the 
college foster, or sponsor, a loan 
library for the benefit of alumni 
members? Can the college sponsor, 
or foster, short courses or institutes 
on problems selected by the alumni 
for the Thanksgiving or commence- 
ment home-coming periods? Can the 
college sponsor lectures, talks, pro- 
grams, articles, and so on either in the 
college publications or other mediums 
that will be of benefit to the alumni? 
What else can be done to improve 
the value of home-comings to raise 
them above the level of inspirational 
meetings that are soon forgotten? 
What activities not now being per- 
formed can be administered as a 
joint project of alumni and college to 
further the achievement of the ob- 
jectives of the college. 

Alumni secretaries, at the present 
time, seem primarily concerned with 
maintaining a social bond between 
fellow-graduates and between the 
graduates and the college. This func- 
tion should not be minimized in an 
attempt to perform other worth-while 
activities. The suggestion is that the 
alumni secretary should continue to 
perform this valuable function, but 
add other functions to the list. 

[Vol. V, No. 6] 











A Great Librarian 


The recent retirement of J.C.M. 
Hanson from his position on the 
faculty of the Graduate Library 
School of Chicago University focuses 
attention on a distinguished career of 
service which included thirteen years 
as chief of the Catalog Division of the 
Library of Congress and eighteen 
years as acting director of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries. In 1928 
he became the first professor in the 
new Graduate Library School estab- 
lished at the University of Chicago, 
and almost immediately was granted 
a leave of absence to aid in the 
reorganization of the Vatican Library 
at Rome. Mr. Hanson’s contribu- 
tions to librarianship are fittingly 
recognized in the April issue of the 
Library Quarterly, the entire issue of 
which is built about this central 
theme. A brief sketch of Mr. Han- 
son’s life and a bibliography of his 
writings strike the keynote. The 
articles, most of which are written 
by his friends and associates, deal 
with those subjects of special interest 
to Mr. Hanson, namely, classification, 
cataloguing, and bibliography. 

Librarians, perhaps more than the 
general reader, will appreciate Mr. 
Farrell’s “Classification of Books in 
Libraries,” or Herr von Frauen- 
dorfer’s “Classification Problems in 
an International Special Library.” 
A discussion by Mr. Bishop of Mr. 
Hanson’s connections with interna- 


tional cataloguing together with an 
article by Mr. Dieserud on “The 


Abbreviation of Imprints,” one by | 


Miss MacPherson on “The Anony- 
mous Classic and Some Problems of 
Its Cataloging,” and “The Forest of 
Pencils” by Miss Pierson throw light 
on problems faced constantly by cata- 
loguers. 
outside the library profession are the 
following articles: ‘Dilemmas of 
Classification” by John Ansteinsson 
and “The University Library and 
Research” by A. C. Noé. Two 
articles dealing with bibliographical 


i 


Especially good for readers | 


curiosities are intriguing—‘‘Women | 


not Considered Human Beings” dis- 


cusses in detail a manuscript carrying | 


the spurious date MCXCV. The 
absurdities of its seive-like arguments 
have been a source of delight to Mr. 
Bay, librarian of John Crerar Library. 
Mr. Currier’s discussion of the authen- 
ticity of “The Whittier Leaflet ‘ Peri- 
cles’”’ interestingly traces the steps 
in determining its origin. 

Two articles which have special 
interest to the readers of this section 
of the Journat are the “ Reorganiza- 
tion of a Small College Library” by 
Mr. Jacobsen, librarian of Luther 
College, and the historical account 
of “The University of Chicago Li- 
braries” by Mr. Dorf. From this 
last article an excerpt is taken in 
which Mr. Hanson’s opinions regard- 


ing centralization versus decentraliza- | 
tion of book resources—a real problem | 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


in many universities at present which 
will be recognized as a part of the dis- 
cussion on “departmental libraries ””>— 
are quoted from his memorandum to 
the Commission of Libraries of the 
University of Chicago in 1923. 


The question which I believe a librarian 
would be tempted to ask, is this: Would 
it not be well to consider immediately 
the possibility of a central library, large 
enough to accommodate the books in 
the Sciences as well as the Humanities, 
any further grouping or enlargement of 
Science libraries at the present time 
being considered merely as a temporary 
measure? In other words, if a Science 
library is to be erected now, plan it in 
such a manner that it can ultimately be 
used, without much alteration, for pur- 
poses of instruction, offices, laboratories, 
or in part as branches or stations of a 
central library. 

From the point of view of the teaching 
departments, I can readily see that the 
separation of the Sciences from the 
Humanities may appear quite feasible. 
In planning departments and courses of 
instruction, the lines of division have 
seemed clear and well defined. Unfor- 
tunately, books cannot be so divided; 
except in part. Many, particularly the 
more expensive sets and reference books, 
are of interest to departments in the 
Sciences and also in the Humanities. 
Duplication is out of the question because 
of the great expense and the difficulty 
in securing extra copies. More serious 
even than the duplication of books, is 
the problem of service, catalogues, refer- 
ence apparatus, and equipment. This is 


really the obstacle which has forced 
various commissions, engaged in study 
of the question, at Glasgow and else- 
where, to turn to the centralization of 
book resources as the only way out. 

To summarize: 

1.1 do not believe that the Science 
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Libraries can get on without Humanities, 
or the Libraries of the Humanities with- 
out Science. Books cannot be divided 
along these lines, and the problems of 
administration and the expense resulting 
from any attempt to make the division 
would prove too great. 

2. Whatever may be decided upon now, 
with reference to the extension of library 
facilities, whether in Humanities or Sci- 
ence, should be so planned that the 
buildings or rooms provided can later be 
used for other purposes, without expen- 
sive alterations; that stacks, shelving, 
and other library equipment may later 
be utilized elsewhere, for instance, in a 
large central building. 

3. In the selection and rejection of 
books, their cataloguing, classification, 
purchasing, binding, charging and record- 
ing, it is recommended that no radical 
change be made in the methods or system 
developed during the last twelve years. 
This will mean that, should the Uni- 
versity at some future date, decide to 
change its present policy, whether in the 
direction of greater centralization, or the 
reverse, the changes involved could be 
carried out with a minimum of expense 
and the least possible disarrangement of 
the service. 

4. The departmental libraries cannot 
in the long run function in a satisfactory 
manner without direct access to and 
connection with the catalogues, reference 
collections and personnel of the central 
library. 

5. The present situation of these libra- 
ries must therefore be looked upon as 
a temporary arrangement. Fortunately 
with standard stacks and equipment, 
their books catalogued and classified as 
integral parts of an organic whole, [that 
is], the University Library, transfer and 
installation of these large collections as 
definite sections of a great central library 
may be carried out with the least possible 
expenditure. 
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Comprehensive Examinations 


in Law Schools 


Last December a round-table con- 
ference on the objectives and methods 
of law schools was held at the 
Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Law Schools. 
One of the topics for discussion 
was the comprehensive examination. 
Two papers on this topic are published 
in the May issue of the American 
Law School Review. In the paper 
“Comprehensive Examinations in Law 
Schools,” Mr. Jacob questions the 
value of true-false examinations as a 
device for measuring the achievement 
of law students. If we think of 
measurement as the collection of 
evidence which indicates the achieve- 
ment or lack of achievement in 
different outcomes of teaching, we 
are not limited to any specific device. 
The use of any instrument by which 
we wish to collect evidence of achieve- 
ment depends upon whether it meas- 
ures directly the behavior expected 
of students in a desired result of 
teaching or whether the issue is not 
one of selecting a true-false test, a 
multiple-choice test, or a matching 
test. The important question is, 
Does the device really test the kind 
of behavior which is expected of law 
students as the result of teaching? 

An illustration of the kind of 
behavior expected of law students is 
given by Mr. Burdick in his paper 
“The Comprehensive Examination 
at Cornell.” One part of the exami- 
nation consists of a typical complex 
case which has actually come into the 
office of a practicing attorney. The 
student is given a week to study the 
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case and prepare his method of 
attack. During this time he may 
use the library in his preparation, 
The conditions are comparable with 
those he will meet in practice. At 
the end of the week he appears before 
a committee for an oral examination, 
He is marked both on his brief and 
upon his oral statement. 


Psychological Examinations 


for 1934 
A report of the 1933 Psychological 


Examination of the American Council 
on Education is listed in the April 
issue of the Educational Record. 'Tab- 


ulations have been made of the 
records of 40,229 students in 203 
colleges. The median score for 202 


colleges is 154.94, and the 13 follow. 
ing institutions have median scores 
above 200: 


Institution Motion 
core 
Haverford College.................. 260.00 
Black Mountain College............. 220.00 
University of Chicago............... 217.89 
Sooner. baliawie oore.s.000 217.50 
Trinity College (Hartford, 
Se eee 213.57 
College of the City of New York..... 212.46 
University of Rochester............. 210.00 
Sweet Briar College................. 210.00 
Case School of Applied Science....... 205.83 
University of Louisville............. 205.00 
ei cc odisetesvasess 203.75 
Dartmouth College................. 203.67 
ae re 200.00 


Student Counselors’ 


There has been so much discussion 
of the difficulties confronting the | 
new college student and of the need 
for her counseling that the experiment 
being made on the liberal-arts campus | 


1Sent in by Ethel K. Schuman, faculty adviser 
for the Junior College and faculty sponsor for the | 
mentors, University of Denver. 
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of the University of Denver may be 
interesting and helpful to other col- 
leges. For five years now each college 
Freshman, whether young man or 
woman, has had a faculty adviser, 
who has worked with him on his 
program, helping him choose subjects 
to satisfy his junior-college require- 
ments, to take care of the pre- 
requisites for his major, if he knows 
what it is to be, and if he does not, 
to give him a survey of the various 
departments so that he may discover 
which field has the greatest appeal 
for him. For the young women 
there has also been a mentor or 
“big sister” organization, made up 
of junior and senior women, who 
have tried to help each Freshman 
adapt herself socially to her new 
environment. 

This past year these two advisory 
groups have co-operated in this way: 
the faculty members who served as 
advisers were given Freshmen inter- 
ested in their particular subjects; 
that is, teachers of English were 
given students planning to major in 
English or journalism; those of educa- 
tion, prospective teachers; and so on. 
Then the mentors were divided in 
the same way: English majors were 
assigned to work with the advisers of 
the freshman women interested in 
English, speech majors to those inter- 
ested in speech, and the like. Thus 
the new students had working with 
them upperclass girls interested in 
the same subjects as they were and 
also a faculty adviser well able to 
counsel with them about their junior- 
college course of study. The fresh- 
man girl had at once a bond of 
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interest with her mentor. The men- 
tor, already well acquainted with the 
faculty counselor with whom she was 
co-operating, found it easy to bring 
about a feeling of ease and often of 
friendship between her little sister and 
her faculty adviser, so that the teacher- 
freshman relation was made closer. 

Although one can scarcely say what 
the actual result is after only one 
year’s trial, the result seems to be a 
happier, better satisfied group of 
freshman women, and even more 
important, a more fully adjusted 
group, with fewer misfits and cer- 
tainly fewer failures in the scholastic 
world. With these results in mind, 
the mentors for the coming year were 
chosen at the end of the Winter 
Quarter, and have been given a series 
of talks on what a mentor should do 
for her little sister and how. Girls 
who had been especially successful in 
their mentor réle gave their exper- 
iences; practical aid already rendered 
was reviewed and suggestions made 
for even further influence. The fresh- 
man girls gave, through a question- 
naire, their idea of the strength and 
weakness of the organization in their 
lives and offered valuable suggestions 
for improvement. 

A letter is being sent to the faculty 
advisers of the freshman women, 
which should enable them to make 
more use of the mentor assigned to 
them in meeting the problems they 
have in their counseling. The desire 
is that the relationship between fac- 
ulty, upperclass women, and Fresh- 
men will enable the freshman girls to 
adjust themselves to their new con- 
ditions with the least possible effort. 








-The-Reporter: 








Fearty’ in May the eight hundred 
fifty students of Wilberforce Uni- 
versity staged a strike in protest 
against the demotion of one of the 
deans to a professorship. The stu- 
dents skipped classes and paraded 
about the campus, and finally cir- 
culated a petition to the Board 
of Trustees demanding the dean’s 
reinstatement. 


‘Tue Sixth International Moral Edu- 
cation Congress will be held at 
Cracow, Poland, under the patronage 
of the Polish government from Sep- 
tember 11 to 14 of this year. 


A conrerence of American and 
Japanese students will be held at 
Tokyo from July 19 to 26. Approxi- 
mately one hundred American college 
and university students will be chosen 
for the session from numerous institu- 
tions particularly on the west coast. 


Tue American Institute of Co- 
operation will hold its tenth annual 
meeting at the University of Wis- 
consin from July g to 14. The 
Institute is made up of leaders of 
the farm co-operative movement from 
36 of the largest farm organizations 
in the United States. 


Durine the summer session the 
University of Wisconsin will reorgan- 
ize its tent colony for graduate stu- 
dents attending the session. The 
colony furnishes homes each year for 


ae 


many students who desire to attend 
the University at a minimum expense. 
The University rents tents and tent 
floors to students who then do their 
own housekeeping in the colony which 
is located on the shores of Lake Men- 
dota. The tent colony was founded 
in 1912 by the director of the summer 
session. It has continued ever since. 


Tue Tower Club, an improvised 
dormitory established in the fall of 
1933 at Ohio State University, has 
been so successful as a co-operative 
housing venture that it is being 
expanded during the summer months 
to make provisions for 184 students 
rather than the 78 now being accom- 
modated there. 


Ar tue end of the present academic 
year the Dayton Central Theological 
Seminary will merge with the Eden 
Theological Seminary at Webster 
Groves, Missouri. 


Tue United States Office of Educa- 
tion issued on May to a bulletin 
entitled 4 Background Study of Negro 
College Students. ‘The chief findings 
therein are the reports of the author, 
Mr. Ambrose Caliver, Federal spe- 
cialist in the education of Negroes, 
from “a national survey of the social, 
economic, cultural, academic, and 
intellectual background factors of 
nearly two thousand college students 
in 33 Negro colleges.” Mr. Caliver 
points out that the scholastic aptitude 
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THE REPORTER 


of the-Negro college student is greatly 
influenced by the kind and location of 
the high school which he attends and 
by the occupational status of his 
parents. 


Appressinc the Ohio CollegeAssoci- 
ation in Columbus, Ohio, on April 5, 
President Clippinger, of Otterbein 
College, critically characterized the 
recruiting activities of colleges as 
highly competitive, unethical, and 
unfair—and even a “racket.” He 
observed that high-pressure methods 
of salesmanship now practiced by 
colleges have made many students 
aware of the fact that they can sell 
their enrollment with advantage to 
the highest bidder. He is reported to 


have spoken in part as follows: 


In the past years the practice of 
compensating students has been restricted 
for the most part to athletes, but today 
any students, particularly those of high 
scholastic standards, are approached. 

In many cases those colleges offering 
students scholarships do not reveal the 
amount of tuition, which in most cases 
varies appreciably. 

Of 279 colleges investigated, but 27 
were found not to have accepted student 
notes in payment of tuition, and a certain 
small college, at present, has $141,000 in 
open accounts and notes owed to it by 
students. Five church colleges and six 
private colleges have $80,000 in tuition 
due them and another investigation 
showed that 96 church colleges and 43 
private schools are owed $10,000 and 
upwards each by students. 


Tae right of tax-supported educa- 
tional institutions to refuse a degree 
to a candidate was upheld by the 
Colorado State Supreme; Court in a 
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decision in the case of a graduate 
student. The student sought a man- 
damus compelling the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College to award him a 
Master’s degree, asserting that he 
had qualified by the regular course 
of study and by writing the usual 
thesis. The court ruled that the 
College acted in good faith. Refusal 
of the College to award the degree 
was based on an assertion that the 
candidate’s “peculiarity of method 
and style” in preparing his thesis 
brought i into question his “scholastic 
integrity.’ 


A pian has been announced by 
Alfred Holbrook College, a new insti- 
tution for higher education estab- 
lished in the fall of 1933, by which 
a chain of smaller affiliated institu- 
tions in towns in the neighborhood 
of its seat, Lebanon, Ohio, will be 
established. In announcing the plan 
President H. E. Cunningham wrote 
as follows: 


It has been the fault of many other 
college extension courses of not making 
their faculty a part of the locality in 
which they teach. Extension work has 
been merely an advertising scheme. I 
firmly believe in making the extension 
faculty a permanent body, which can 
be looked upon by the community as an 
intellectual aid. 

Ultimately, under my plan, the exten- 
sion center will be manned by an alumnus 
of the mother institutions, the remainder 
of the faculty being professors from 
various other institutions. By doing 
this, the institution can escape tech- 
nologies which would be created by 
having instructors all from the same 
college. 

My plan calls for three professors or 
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more, according to the demand of the 
locality. They must be qualified to 
instruct in social sciences, biological 
sciences, business administration and 
languages. The center will also have a 
board of trustees made up of people from 
each locality. 

Each center must also establish perma- 
nent class-rooms, build up a library that 
will suffice for the carrying on of college 
work and equip its laboratories. 


Earty in May announcement was 
made by Mrs. Bessie Clarke Drouet 
of the organization and incorporation 
of the American Students Founda- 
tion as a “non-sectarian, non-political 
and nonprofit-making organization,” 
with the following purposes: 


First, to create a widespread desire 
for vocational and college training for 
boys and girls of America. 

Second, to furnish, through a year- 
book, complete tabulated information 
about colleges, universities, preparatory 
schools, vocational, technical and trade 
schools, to assist in determining a child’s 
adaptability to different forms of educa- 
tional training. 

Third, to aid, by providing funds for 
students through scholarships, by pro- 
viding ways and means for students and 
parents to earn the necessary educational 


funds. 


The Foundation has its headquarters 
at 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York 
City, and will be supported by 
membership dues of $5 annually. 
A half of these dues will be reserved 
for scholarships as also will be two- 
thirds of the associate membership 
dues of $3 annually. 


A new council of sixty members of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
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Harvard College, elected by the 
faculty, will meet frequently with 
President Conant, beginning next 
fall, to discuss the large number of 
questions which face the new admin- 
istration. The creation of such a 
council and the rules for its election 
were approved by the Board of 
Overseers at their last meeting. Pres- 
ident Conant said: 


Where the faculties are small they 
function well as legislative bodies; where 
they are much larger than one hundred, 
their size, for many reasons, makes the 
transaction of business difficult. There- 
fore, in the larger faculties more and 
more work is being done by Admin- 
istrative Boards or committees. This 
is a very efficient system but tends to 
debar from discussion a large number 
and keeps the President from being in 
close touch with the general sentiment. 

It would seem worth while for the 
larger faculties to consider the possibilities 
of having a council of about sixty mem- 
bers elected on some representative plan. 
If provision were made for rotation in 
office in this body, essentially all the 


members of the larger faculties would | 


serve in the course of a few years. Such 
a council might then function as all 
faculties did a generation ago and the 
smaller faculties do today. 


Answerine a questionnaire sent out 
by the decennial reunion committee 
of the class of 1924, 325 Yale alumni 
showed an average earning for 1933 
of $4,677 each, and an average of 1.7 
children. Other questions revealed 


the following statistics: 72 per cent | 


of the class are married, 29 per cent 
of the class earned more than $5,000 
in 1933, the average for this group 
being $9,086, and the average earn- 
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ings of the remaining 71 per cent 
were $2,680; the salaries of 68 per 
cent were subjected to an average cut 
of 32 per cent during the depression, 
and 38 per cent have received restora- 
tion of an average of 28 per cent 
during the past year. 


Tre Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, according to an announce- 
ment by the Director, Abraham 
Flexner, has received an anonymous 
gift of $1,000,000 to facilitate the 
organization of the School of Eco- 
nomics and Politics. This sum will 
be added to the initial endowment of 
$5,000,000 given by Louis Bamberger 
and Mrs. Felix Fued in 1930 when the 
institute was established. 


Tue Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, on April g, 
published its annual review of legal 
education in the United States. The 
review is for the year of 1933 and con- 
cerns itself with several problems, 
notably the relationship of univer- 
sities to the learned professions, state 
regulation of specially privileged 
associations, the licensing of legal 
practitioners, and the ratio of lawyers 
to the publication. Discussing the 
learned professions, Alfred Z. Reed 
writes as follows: 


Our new country—our land of courageous 
innovations—ought to be able to bring 
within the university sphere callings 
which in other countries traditionally 
stand outside. That it has done so is 
not to be regarded as an unfortunate 
break with the past. Rather, it is 
evidence that we do not intend to let 
an inherited mechanism restrict the free 
development of social and economic 
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activities. . . . [it is] futile to rail at 
American colleges and universities because 
_ break with tradition. 


There are 2 three groups who ought to 
be, and in most cases are, specially 
interested in finding their way through 
the educational labyrinth. There are 
the authorities who are immediately 
responsible for the conduct of particular 
universities. There are the sources to 
which they must look for financial sup- 
port: state legislatures on the one hand; 
foundations and individual benefactors on 
the other. There are finally the young 
men and women, and their families and 
personal advisers, who try to make an 
intelligent choice among the many educa- 
tional opportunities that are open to 
them. . . . How to find these answers is 
a task that cannot be delegated to 
practitioners associations or co-ordinating 
associations. . . . [Each group] must rely, 
finally, upon [its] own judgment. 

. Two principles which . 
fruitful are the following. 

In the first place, professional work, 
in the group of universities that we have 
in mind, should embrace all those call- 
ings—neither more nor less—in which 
(as originally was true only in the case of 
theology, law, and medicine) a_ sub- 
stantial body of higher learning already 
exists, or is in the process of being 
accumulated. 


- seem 


In the second place, even though a 
particular calling satisfies these criteria, 
and preparation for it is properly offered 
by a school that moves on the university 
plane, it does not necessarily follow that 
this school should be admitted to the 
educational brood that is cherished under 
any particular university wing. . . . But 
are we sure that simply banding together 
numerous professional schools, under the 
aegis of a single greatly expanded uni- 
versity, will give us what we want? 
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A university of the kind described 
. . . is likely to be an unwieldy aggrega- 
tion of units, formally connected with 
one another but not possessing the self- 
conscious unity of a living whole. Our 
modern enormously diversified scientific 
and economic activities have perhaps 
brought with them this consequence. 
In place of the ancient concept of “uni- 
versity,” dedicated to the advancement 
of knowledge and the learned professions, 
it should now be our aim to develop 
distinct types of universities. 


Asa preliminary step to providing 
younger faculty members of Harvard 
College with sufficient opportunity 
for productive scholarship and re- 
search work, President Conant has 
initiated a detailed survey of the 
time demanded by teaching, labora- 
tory instruction, and tutoring from 
full-time instructors and from assist- 
ant professors on their first appoint- 
ment in the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. President Conant’s survey 
begins with the mailing of the follow- 
ing letter to about one hundred 
instructors doing full-time work under 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences: 


Could you let me have before May 1 
a statement as to the number of hours 
of teaching and laboratory instruction 
and tutoring your present program de- 
mands of you each week? It would be a 
great help also if you could include in 
the letter some estimate as to the number 
of hours which you give each week in 
preparation for tutorial conferences, lab- 
oratory exercises, and class meetings. 

I am asking for this statement at the 
request of President Conant, who is 
eager to make a survey of the time 
demanded by University duties from the 
instructors under this Faculty. He and 
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I are both eager to make sure that 
programs of instruction do not demand 
so much time of instructors that they are 
prevented from finding leisure for their 
own research work. 

We wish to have every man, so far as 
it is possible, given a sufficient oppor- 
tunity for productive scholarship, and as 
a first step in estimating the problem, the 
President feels that he needs statements 
of the sort I am suggesting in this letter 
from each of the Instructors who are 
offering instruction under the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences. 


Pennsytvanta Miuirary COLLEGE, 
the second oldest of its kind in the 
United States, and a proprietary 
institution, will soon become a public 
institution. Arrangements for the 
sale of stock to a committee of 
the board of trustees to be known 
as the “Hyatt Foundation” are being 
completed. 


Srupent protests against compulsory 
chapel, the Latin requirement, and 
the new president were denounced by 
Harry A. Garfield, retiring president 
of Williams College, in an address to 
the undergraduates. He referred to 
the students as “busybodies” and 
stated that their attitude would do 
them more harm than good. 


A petition signed by 1,306 students 
and faculty members of the Kansas 
State College early in May requested 
the abolition of compulsory military 
training. The petition was submitted 
to the Board of Regents, and approxi- 
mately 325 copies were circulated 
over the state by Methodist and 
Congregational ministers. 
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-Editorial:‘Comments 





Accrediting Colleges 


E most important event in 
the field of higher education 
in recent times is the adoption 

of the new basis of accreditment of 
colleges and universities by the North 
Central Association. It had been 
long recognized that the old standards 
were obsolete. Useful as they had 
been thirty years ago in raising the 
colleges of the Association to their 
early level, they had for a decade 
been so low that the poorest of the 
colleges could meet them and still 
remain poor. Static as they had 
always been, they provided no incen- 
tive to improvement after the college 
had been admitted to the Associa- 
tion. Important as they had been, 
they no longer differentiated good 
colleges from poor ones. A college 
might have an endowment of standard 
amount, a library of the required 
volumes, classes sufficiently small, and 
still be an ineffective institution. 

In the present program of accredit- 
ment, which was made effective in 
April, a new philosophy has been 
formulated and new concepts have 
been adopted. The word, “stand- 
ards,” has been abolished and “‘qual- 
ity,” “profiles,” “patterns,” and 
“characteristics” have taken its place. 
Hereafter, the size of the library will 
be of less importance than its ade- 
quacy and its use; the amount of 
endowment will not be a single 
criterion of stability; the number of 
doctors on the faculty will be of 
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less significance than the quality 
of scholarship and of teaching ability 
of instructors. The earlier standards 
with their static connotation have 
been replaced by some fifteen groups 
of characteristics and the concept 
of a profile or pattern of excellence. 
This difference is significant because 
an institution may be distinctly below 
the normal in one characteristic and 
have others so strong that they will 
compensate for the deficiency. And 
contrariwise, an institution might be 
passable in all characteristics, and 
yet be so low in total excellence that 
accreditment would be refused. 

The plan has vitality for progress 
because an institution can be pro- 
vided with a description in graphic 
form which will show where it stands 
in relation to the other members of 
the Association in respect to any 
characteristic after it has become 
a member. An institution in good 
standing may learn from an inspection 
by letter or in person that its tech- 
niques of induction of students or its 
care of its physical plant is inferior 
to other institutions also in good 
standing. Thus progress will be facili- 
tated within the Association by insti- 
tutional comparisons. 

Progress is further encouraged by 
the emphasis that is laid upon con- 
tinuous study of institutional prob- 
lems as a characteristic of excellence. 
So that when an institution discovers 
that it is not among the best of its 
associates in any one respect it will 
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normally give attention to improve- 
ment in these directions. The list 
of characteristics become potential 
centers for self-improvement. 

The crucial danger is one of admin- 
istration. If those who accredit insti- 
tutions should not snap out of the 
old standards habit, should fail to 
balance excellences against deficien- 
cies and to take the individuality 
of institutions into account, the sit- 
uation may well become intolerable. 
The seven devils will be increased to 
the biblical seventy and seven. The 
precedents set in the next two years 
will control the future for the next 
generation. 

The inclusion of quality as a 
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general factor in the total judgment 
of efficiency, requiring more thorough 
personal inspection of institutions 
as it does, will lay such a heavy 
burden upon the Association and the 
inspected colleges that inspection may 
be slighted in the interests of economy. 
The success of the new plan will be 
in direct ratio to the success which 
the secretary of the Association has 
in educating the visiting committees 
in the new point of view. The mem- 
bership of the Association is so 
enthusiastic over the program, that 
the initial outlook is full of hope. The 
new adventure is being watched with 
interest by other accrediting agencies 
in the nation. 


W.W.C. 
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A Fundamental Social Problem 


Tue ILLITERACY OF THE LITERATE; A 
GuIpDE TO THE ArT OF INTELLIGENT 
Reapino, by H. R. Huse. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1933. 
x+273 pp. $2.00. 


This is just as good as it sounds. 
The blend of novelty, paradox, and 
important implication apparent in the 
title is sustained throughout. The three 
parts, progressively shorter and better, 
concern “The Nature and Functions of 
Language,” “‘Verbomania: the Pathology 
of Language,” and “Criticism: the Prob- 
lem of Value.” While each of the 
nineteen chapters is interesting and 
highly quotable, the reviewer found most 
pleasure in “Language and Thought” 
(Chap. vit), “Fairyland” (Chap. x1), 
“The Academic Mind” (Chap. xv), and 
“Criticism” (Chap. xvii). 

The author’s central thesis has many 
different applications to current social 
processes. To take only the application 
to American higher education, the thesis 
is that students can and should be taught 
to read with their tongues in their cheeks. 
Among the author’s many interesting 
ways of saying as much, the following 
will serve as well as any: 


The schools turn out their millions pre- 
pared with a deceptive literacy like lambs for 
the sacrifice. Skepticism has been associated, 
unfortunately, with sin. We cannot expect 
the masses to perceive all the subtle implica- 
tions of words, but they might learn how belief 
is created, and how to distinguish between 
commands or wizardry and plans or specifica- 
tions. If anyone thinks that the masses can 
make such distinctions, that they can read, 
that they can detect even the grossest forms 
of verbal hocus pocus, let him look at the 
advertising pages of a popular magazine. A 
first duty of education should be to develop 
a critical attitude. To deny the possibility 
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of this development is practically to deny the 
possibility of education itself. The quiet 
revolution implied is doubtless not feasible, 
but it is well in any case to have clearer ideas 
about the accomplishments of our present 
school system (pages 145-46). 


The book is warmly recommended to 
those interested (and who is not?) in the 
perennial issue of the truth versus the 
popularity of contemporary literature. 
For it invites the reader to apply the 
author’s thesis to this book itself, or in 
fact to any other highly readable dis- 
cussion of a fundamental social problem. 
Obviously, the same book cannot be 
entertaining enough to sell widely and at 
the same time to present the available 
truth in all its infinite complexity. 

To make the reading population more 
skeptical thus demands either that stu- 
dents read what is written by authors less 
clever than themselves (a dire possibility), 
or that the reading population be reduced 
to the small and courageous élite that 
honestly wants all the truth there is and 
all the shading necessary to give a fair 
perspective. Even Mr. Huse’s book, 
good as it is, would not go far in such a 
company. Apparently the human eager- 
ness to have our legs pulled is an indis- 
pensable condition of mass writing and 
mass reading. 

Doucias WaPLES 
University of Chicago 


A Famous Sociologist 


REMINISCENCES (MAINLY PERSONAL) OF 
WiLt1aM GRAHAM Sumner, dy Z. G. 
Keller. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 
University Press, 1933. I10pp. $2.00. 


This little memorial volume is a credit 
both to author and publisher. In keeping 
with the stern and Roman character he 
portrays, Keller has not “gushed” or 
‘slopped over.” He has simply dredged 
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up from his memory a lot of incidents and 
remarks which make Sumner live again 
for us. The little book makes good 
reading and should be widely appreciated 
in university circles, for scholars need 
contact with such a spirit as Sumner’s. 
Consideration of what Sumner was 
standing for in the last thirty years of the 
nineteenth century should give all soci- 
ologists food for reflection. Like the rest 
of us he quite failed to foresee the line 
European and American society has 
actually followed. Capitalism’s course 
of development was hidden from him. 
His What Social Classes Owe Each Other 
now seems to us nothing but a philosophy 
for the capitalist class. In his brilliant 
Essays Sumner has been proved to be 
right about a lot of things, but also 
wrong about a lot of others. His status 
among sociologists is fixed by his Fo/k- 
ways, a major performance. At one 
time he was viewed as heartless owing 
to his lack of sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of labor, but it appears that that 
is not the way he should be taken. He 
was a foe to all gush and cant and was 
trying to drill down to first principles. 
Like the rest of us older men he was 
captivated by Spencer’s great system of 
sociology. We now see that that system 
was bulging and cracking before the last 
tile had been laid on the roof. But, 
even if Sumner was not successful as a 
foreteller, sociologists need to become ac- 
quainted with such a figure, for he was 
what we all ought to be, austere, truth- 
loving, hard-working, succinct, outspoken. 
Epwarp ALswortH Ross 
University of Wisconsin 


Scottish Universities 


ScottisH University Stupies, dy Alex- 
ander Morgan. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. vili+216 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Morgan, since his retirement from 
the principalship of Moray House, the 
“Teachers College” of Edinburgh, has 
devoted himself to the study of the 
history of the universities of Scotland, 
and this book is not the least interesting 
of those he has published on this subject. 
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It is not a history of any one university, 
or indeed a connected story, but rather a 


series of chapters each of which presents | 


a first-hand study of some aspect of 
university history; the historical growth 
of the arts curriculum, the growth of 
other faculties, the history of the offices of 
chancellor, rector, and principal. There 
are also chapters on Scots’ colleges in 
other lands, and on the connection of the 
universities of today with adult education. 

The first Scottish university, that of 
St. Andrews, obtained its charter in 1411, 
and a confirmation by Papal Bull in 1413, 
and Glasgow and Aberdeen were like- 
wise Roman Catholic foundations. The 


oungest, however, the University of | 


dinburgh, was founded after the Refor- 
mation had taken place, and the charter 
obtained from James VI conferred the 
properties and patronage of the Uni- 
versity on the “Provost, Bailies, Council 
and Community of the Burgh of Edin- 
burgh and their Successors.” Although 
this provision has been greatly modified 
by various Acts of Parliament, there still 
survive many traces of the connection 
of the “Tounis Colledge” with the city, 
so that, for example, the “commission” 
of the present reviewer as professor of 
Edinburgh University bears as leading 
signature that of the Lord Provost. 


The universities of Scotland have not , 


been without influence on those of the 
United States of America, and it will 
probably be of most interest to the 
readers of this JouRNAL, and most calcu- 
lated to send them to a study of Mr. 
Morgan’s excellent book, if I relate from 


its pages and elsewhere some of the chief | 


differences and resemblances of the uni- 
versities of the two countries as they 
strike one who has served in both. A 
Scottish university is ruled by the 
chancellor, who if he is present presides 
at the graduation ceremonies. The post 
is an honorary one, and the chancellor is 


elected by the general council, that is, by | 


the general body of graduates of the 
university, for life. The present chan- 
cellor of Edinburgh University is Barrie, 
the author of Peter Pan. The post of 
rector is also honorary, and the rector 1s 
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elected by the body of present students at 
intervals of three years. In two of the 
universities there remains a relic of 
medieval times in as much as the stu- 
dents vote in “Nations.” Except at St. 
Andrews, the rectorial elections have 
tended to be strongly political, and many 
great statesmen of every party have been 
proud to serve a term as rector, and to 
deliver the rectorial address to the 
assembled undergraduates, which in many 
cases is the rector’s only appearance in 
the precincts. The actual acting head 
of the university is the principal, who is 
usually also vice-chancellor, and who as 
well as carrying out all the administrative 
and disciplinary duties of a principalship, 
presides in the absence of the chancellor 
at graduation ceremonies. 

The word “faculty” is one which 
bears a different meaning in Scottish and 
American universities, though curiously 
enough, in the infancy of Glasgow Uni- 
versity it came very near signifying, as it 
does in America, the whole body of the 
instructors of the University. At present, 
however, it does not bear that meaning 
in Scotland, or in England. Here, a 
faculty is one of the divisions of the 
university, as the faculty of arts, or of 
medicine, or of law. We do not speak 
of the “‘faculty”’ as meaning the teachers, 
and indeed quite an important teacher 
of the university may not be a member 
of any faculty. The faculty of arts, for 
example, is a committee composed of the 
rofessors and some of the readers and 
ecturers in arts subjects. But the word 
Py nal is restricted here to the head 
of a department, the holder of a chair, 
usually endowed; and the majority of 
officers of the university who in an 
American university bear that title would 
here be called lecturers or assistant 
lecturers. The faculty of arts is the 
oldest of the Scottish faculties, and the 
arts degree given after four or three 
years of university study is the Master of 
Arts. There is not as in English uni- 
versities a Bachelor of Arts, although 
there is a Bachelor of Science. 

Entrance to the university is in every 
case by examination, either the leaving 
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certificate examination held by the Scot- 
ish Education Department annually in 
every Scottish secondary school, or some 
equivalent examination. This leaving 
certificate is held at the average age of 
eighteen, and when obtained in the 
subjects and with the standard required 
for university matriculation, is a guaranty 
of considerable attainments in at least 
four of the more important school sub- 
jects, including always English, and, if 
the candidate wishes to enter the faculty 
of arts, Latin. The course for the M.A. 
is either one for honors, or the ordinary 
course, the former for four, the latter for 
three years. The honors man specializes 
in one subject, the ordinary degree man 
takes five, of which two are taken to a 
higher level. In either case there are 
examinations of a kind almost unknown 
in America, with external examiners from 
another university as well as the students’ 
own teachers. Only a few of the arts 
students (but more of the science stu- 
dents) proceed to the degree of Ph.D., 
which is a newcomer here, only of two 
decades’ standing. A man who _ has 
obtained first-class honors in the M.A. 
would not as a rule think himself further 
qualified by the possession of a doctorate, 
and probably the majority of the teachers 
of the university in the arts faculty, a 
majority even of the full professors, do 
not hold a Ph.D. degree, though they 
may hold the higher degree of D.Phil. 
obtained by original work of a very high 
standard long after ordinary university 
attendance has ceased. 

The students of each university enjoy 
a certain amount of self-government 
under their students’ representative coun- 
cil, to which the students of each faculty, 
and certain of the student societies, elect 
representatives, and whose senior presi- 
dent is of considerable importance in 
university life. It is, however, a curious 
misunderstanding of Mr. Morgan’s when 
he says, “Certainly the Students Rep- 
resentative Councils of the Scottish 
Universities compare not unfavorably in 
usefulness and efficacy with the student- 
fraternities of other lands.” The stu- 
dents’ representative councils are not in 
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the least like either an American fra- 
ternity or a German corps or Burschen- 
schaft. The very fact that membership 
of the students’ representative council is 
obtained by election by the general body 
of students shows that, and the function 
is quite different. The Scottish students’ 
representative council is the recognized 
body through which the undergraduates 
communicate with the principal and 
Senatus Academicus. Recently, for ex- 
ample, the science students of Edinburgh 
University petitioned, through the stu- 
dents’ representative council, for the 
extension to their faculty of the holiday 
given in the faculty of arts known as 
“meal Monday,” a petition which was, 
however, refused. 

Meal Monday reminds us of the fact 
that the Scottish student was, and 
indeed is, proverbially poor, coming as 
like as not from a family to whom it is 
a strain to pay even the small fees 
remaining when Andrew Carnegie’s mag- 
nificent generosity has paid the bulk, as 
is done for every Scottish student of 
today who needs it. Two centuries ago 
he came in most instances on foot from 
the distant croft or farm, and brought 
with him his bag of meal—oatmeal—to be 
his chief nourishment. Halfway through 
the winter his bag of meal ran out, and 
a long week-end holiday was given, in 
order that he might tramp back home and 
replenish it, hence ‘“‘meal Monday.” 
America knows that same determination 
to get an education, and I am reminded 
as I write of a photograph of a country 
student arriving at an American college 
in his best, and only, suit of clothes, 
and leading his sole possession, a cow, to 

ay his first installment of fees! And 
like that man, now president of a very 
important company, the poor Scottish stu- 
dent often made good not only in scho- 
larship but in the life of the world later. 

Among the greatest names in the 
history of the Scottish universities are 
those of George Buchanan, once tutor to 
Montaigne, and Andrew Melville who in 
1577, as Principal of Glasgow University, 
obtained from James VI the “Nova 
Erectio,” the document which inspired 
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the reforms from which dates the reputa- 
tion long enjoyed by the Scottish uni- 
versities over the whole of Europe. One 
of the chief of these reforms was the 
replacing of the old system of regents by 
that of specialized professors. The regent 
taught all the subjects, through the whole 
curriculum, to the same class of students, 
whom he accompanied in their advance. 
ment from year to year. This has its 
good points, for the regent must have 
learned to know his students well, and 
that is not, alas, the case with many 
modern professors burdened with large 
classes who stay with them only one 
year. But a regent could not possibly 
keep abreast of all the subjects in a 
university curriculum, and the change to 
specialized professors brought a much 
higher standard of work with it. There 
is a tendency at present to reintroduce 
something of the nature of the office of 
regent, in St. Andrews even under the old 
name, in the form of advisers or tutors 
who, while not a student’s teacher of 
every subject, act as a link through the 
whole course and learn to know the 
student more thoroughly. The two larger 
Scottish universities sadly need some- 
thing of the sort, for it is not impossible 
for a student to attend classes for three 
years and to graduate without being 
known except as a name in a register to 
any one of his professors. 
Goprrey H. THomson 
University of Edinburgh 


House-Management Problems 


House MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF FRa- 
TERNITIES AND Sororities, by Barbara 
Reid Robson. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1933. 


93 pp. $1.00. 


To all persons engaged in the man- 
agement or supervision of fraternity or 
sorority houses, Barbara Reid Robson’s 
recent study House Management Problems 
of Fraternities and Sororities will prove 
of great help. She has faithfully can- 
vassed existing conditions and has not 
only set forth situations as they now 
generally are, but has given valuable 
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suggestions for meeting the difficulties 
that such houses are increasingly to 
encounter if times like these persist. 

The author believes that co-operation 
between and within groups and especially 
co-operation between college adminis- 
trators and these groups is absolutel 
essential to the well-being of all. ‘“‘ Wit 
this attitude (co-operation) developing 
in administrative offices, the traditional 
aloofness of fraternities and sororities 
toward institutional authority will tend 
to disappear,” bringing with it the 
privilege on the part of the authorities 
of supervising to a large extent the social, 
financial, and moral life of the houses. 

The book has less value for the campus 
where fraternity and sorority life is 
already traditional than it has where 
such life is in the making. The latter will 
do well to heed Miss Robson’s implied 
warning against too costly establishments. 

Miss Robson discusses in detail, with 
many tables, the 


geographical and numerical background of 
study, building and financing fraternity and 
sorority houses, housing of fraternities and 
sororities in university buildings, selection of 
residents, living costs, and supervision, home 
economics service for fraternities and so- 
rorities, auditing of fraternity and sorority 
accounts, cooperative fraternity buying, and 
centralized management of the food service 
of fraternity and sorority houses. 
Mrs. Louise TRoxett GREELEY 
University of Wisconsin 


An Evaluation 


EVALUATION OF TypES OF STUDENT 
Teacuinc, by Edna M. Marshall. 
New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1932. viitgI pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contributions to Education, No. 
488) $1.50. 

_ One of the most perplexing problems 

in the field of teacher training is the 

determination of the type and extent 
of student teaching. On the one hand, 
there are those who consider it as a sort 
of orientation course in which the student 
gets the “feel” of a classroom situation. 
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Since this purpose can, with most stu- 
dents, be accomplished in a relatively 
short period, there is a distinct tendency 
to reduce student teaching to a minimum, 
or to eliminate it entirely. This view, 
which is held by some _ professional 
educators, is, of course, shared by those 
who are inclined to doubt the value of 
most of the teacher-training program, 
and would therefore substitute more 
academic courses for student teaching. 

On the other hand, there is a group of 

rofessional educators that has always 
held that student teaching is the very 
heart and center of the teacher-training 
program, and that its chief function is to 
afford the student a real opportunity 
to “learn by doing” and to put into 
practice the principles, theories, and 
methods, as he learns them. This group 
would extend the period of student 
teaching, and, through a system of 
gradual participation, would make it an 
intimate and integral part of the whole 
teacher-training program. 

Unfortunately, both sides of the con- 
troversy have relied upon logical justifica- 
tion of their ideas rather than upon 
experimental data. As a consequence, 
all should welcome Marshall’s study 
entitled, Evaluation of Types of Student- 
Teaching, which submits the results of a 
carefully controlled experiment dealing 
with the relation between the type of 
student-teaching and later classroom 
effectiveness. 

Three carefully selected groups of 
students in the Maryland State Normal 
School at Salisbury served as subjects 
for the experiment. Each of the three 
groups was given a different type of 
student teaching. Type A covered a 
period of approximately one academic 
year and was divided as follows: first, 
observations, conferences, participation, 
and individual and group teaching in the 
campus schools, one hour daily for a term 
of 12 weeks; second, the student taught 
for one hour a day for 12 weeks in the 
affiliated city schools of Salisbury; third, 
the student taught three hours daily, for 
4 weeks in a rural practice center—a 
total of 180 hours. Paralleling this prac- 
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tice work were courses entitled ‘“Tech- 
niques of Teaching,” “Elementary School 
Problems,” and “Rural Teaching Prob- 
lems.” Teaching for the students of 
Type B was concentrated. They taught 
30 six-hour days in the city and near-by 
rural schools and observed the work of 
the critic for two or three days and then 
took full charge of the class—a total of 
180 hours. Educational courses, instead 
of paralleling this course, preceded it. 
Type C consisted of carefully directed 
demonstrations and conferences, 90 in 
number, which paralleled the already 
mentioned education courses. Following 
this observation course, the students 
taught three hours daily for six weeks in 
the city and rural schools. This totaled 
90 hours of actual teaching. The amount 
of time for both courses was the same as 
in Types A and B, 180 hours. 

The success of these students in the 
actual teaching situations in which they 
were employed in rural schools of the 
counties surrounding the Normal School 
was determined by measuring the progress 
of pupils by means of standardized tests, 
county and normal-school supervisors’ 
judgment of teaching success, and by 
evaluating a number of other elements 
supposedly related to teaching success. 

In brief, the tentative conclusions 
reached were as follows: 


1. Student-teaching graded and distributed 
over a long period of time (Type A) develops 
greater efficiency than student-teaching which 
is concentrated in a shorter period of time 
(Type B). 

2. Student-teaching graded and distributed 
over a long period of time (Type A) develops 
greater teaching efficiency than the type 
whose chief characteristic is directed observa- 
tion (Type C). 

3. Student-teaching of the concentrated, or 
B type, which utilizes many of its periods for 
actual teaching, develops greater teaching 
efficiency than can be developed by the same 
number of hours divided between directed 
observation and actual teaching (Type C). 


_ The author recognizes fully the lim- 
itations of the study, which involved 
comparatively small groups—thirty-one 
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teachers each. The actual statistical 
differences revealed were significant but 


too small to warrant final judgment, yet | 


she thinks that “the consistency with 
which small differences seem to favor one 
type of teaching more than the other 
types seems to justify the conclusions.” 
While one may find serious fault with 
criteria of teaching success based largely 
upon standardized tests and subjective 
estimates of supervisors of rather intan- 
gible teaching traits and activities, yet 
it must be admitted that the study 
presents data which should furnish food 
for reflection on the part of those who 
would reduce student teaching to mere 
participation, or to a relatively small 
number of actual teaching periods. 
H. B. ALBERTY 
Ohio State University 


Srupies In LuTHERAN HicHER Epuca- 
TION; The Report of a Committee 
Representing the Higher Educational 
Institutions of the American Lutheran 
Conference. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1933. 


79 PP- 


In the spring of 1932 the American 
Lutheran Conference proposed that its 
commission of higher education make a 
study of the twelve liberal-arts colleges 
and eight junior colleges under the control 
of the Lutheran denomination. This 
monograph is the report of the com- 
mission, and includes the following chap- 
ters: “A Changing Social Order’’; “‘The 
Church in a Changing Social Order”; 
“The Meaning of Higher Education for 
the Church”; “Trends in Higher Educa- 
tion”; “Objectives of Lutheran Higher 
Education”’; “A Social Task of Lutheran 
Colleges”; “The Curriculum”; “The 
Teacher”’; “The Selection of Students”; 
“Personal, Vocational, Educational Guid- 
ance”; “Tests and Measurements’”’; and 
“The Future of Lutheran Higher Educa- 
tion.” The problem of denominational 
higher education becomes more urgent 
each year, especially in times of depres- 
sion, and all administrators of religiously 
controlled institutions will find this mono- 
graph of considerable value. 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Anatomy of a College Town,” by 
Charles Morrow Wilson, North Ameri- 
can Review, June, 1934. 

Mr. Wilson casts a reportorial and 
questioning eye upon a typical state 
university in a typical university town. 
He watches the commencement exercises; 
he runs an appraising eye over the 
faculty; meets and somehow “knows” 
the president of the university; attends 
a faculty meeting and catalogues its 
politics; strolls over to the business 
ofices and interviews the university’s 
business manager about the financial 
status of the university. On his way 
over he meets some of the “wax-doll 
collegians”” whose one purpose in going 
to college is to wear a fraternity or 
sorority pin; meets a youth of the soil, 
a “wistful follower of the Abe Lincoln 
tradition”’; finds his way to the registrar’s 
office and gives the department enroll- 
ments the “once over”; then takes his 
way out into the town, in a few 
glances sums up its economic, religious, 
and social status, and writes an article 
which smacks of caricature and yet is 
not funny, which is farcical, yet too 
overdrawn to be amusing or sad. And, 
he strolls away 


privately defining the state university as a 
sort of theoretic culture stand whereat 
American youth may pause in its traditional 
struggle for advancement and partake of 
bodily rest, mental nurture and social refresh- 
ment, the while straddling the bench that 
separates mind and matter. 


Perhaps there are such universities as 
Mr. Wilson so vividly draws, where the 
president is a firm-lipped, well-dressed 
politician “far better fitted to a tax 
commission, a real estate office, or a 
super-service station”; and the only 
intelligent-looking person in the faculty 
meeting is but a lowly library assistant. 
Perhaps there are all the things Mr. 
Wilson saw in any state university at a 
superficial glance, but what of the other 
side which he might have seen had he 
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looked a second time a little more keenly? 
What of the hard-working, intelligent, 
resourceful people who make up a part 
of every faculty and every student body 
in every university? They are there as 
surely as the other element and should 
they not at least have honorable mention? 
The relation of a university to the 
town in which it is located is also a 
matter of cynical dubiety to Mr. Wilson. 
It is a sort of cancerous growth “super- 
imposed upon its town, persistently 
insolvent, uncompromisingly lecian.” 


“Now I Am an Old Grad,” by Bruce 
Barton, Woman’s Home Companion, 
June, 1934. 

Writing in defense of a type of educa- 
tion which has somewhat gone out of 
date, Mr. Barton has produced a pleasant 
article the very ease and mellowness of 
which are a convincing argument. 

He attended college at Berea for a 
year where every student works part 
time, and then entered Amherst for the 
remainder of his education. There he 
studied Latin, Greek, history, and mathe- 
matics, and no provision was made for 
vocational training except in a wide sense 
of the phrase. But he is strongly in favor 
of the education which he received. It 
helped him, he claims, to form logical 
habits of thought. The Greek and the 
mathematics were hard problems which 
he was compelled to tackle and think his 
way through; they toughened his mind, 
and accustomed him to keep going at a 
job until it was accomplished accurately 
and thoroughly. “‘A mind that does not 
think clearly and accurately, that has 
been merely sprayed with a solution of 
miscellaneous information,” is not trained 
at all. 

The education about which Mr. Barton 
writes gave the youths who received it a 
perspective which made them more toler- 
ant and open-minded, and more patient 
in understanding that progress in any- 
thing requires time. That education also 
fostered a love of books—an invaluable 
possession to be sure—and, more impor- 
tant, a philosophy and a conviction. A 
philosophy—truths to think on, evidence 
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to be gathered and weighed, and a con- 
viction—“‘that life is significant because 
it is part of a Plan; that duty and 
integrity, in even an obscure life, are a 
direct contribution to the success of 
the Plan.” 

This is a thoughtful, dignified article 
written by a layman whose life and 
experience have been to him proof that 
his education was good. In conclusion 
he says: 


The aim of education should be to give us 
some inner resources, some intellectual and 
spiritual satisfactions that will make life 
richer and better. Education should train 
us not to make a living but to live a life. 
College broadened our interests and if, 
at the same time, it somewhat intensified 
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A Study of the Factors Influencing the 
Difficulty of Reading Materials for Adults 
of Limited Reading Ability 
By Evcar Date and Ratpx W. Tyter 


Duplicate Copies of Collateral References 
for College Libraries 
By Marcie M. Heim 


The Need of College and University Instruc- 
tion in Use of the Library 
By Peyron Hurt 


and other articles of interest to edu- 
cators. THE Liprary QUARTERLY is 
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our capacity for suffering, we are still the 
gainers. .. . And to some of us, at least, 
it gave a conviction that out of all the struggle 
does come progress and that effort and duty 
are somehow eternally worth while. 


October. $5.00 a year. 
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COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
and 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


by Edward Safford Jones, 


Director of Personnel Research, 
University of Buffalo 


Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our colleges today, made 
under a subvention from the General Education Board for the Association of American Colleges. 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic study, 
scientifically treated, setting forth what college teachers and administrators, undergraduates 
and graduates think, and what actual practice shows about the comprehensive examination 
and related problems. 434 pp. $2.50. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is a monograph of 
comprehensive examination questions in History, Economics, Government, Sociology and 
Psychology, with analytical comment by Dr. Jones and experienced colleagues in these fields. 
128 pp. $1.25 (paper cover). 


No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these two important 
volumes. Both books will be sent in response to a combination order for $3.50. Address 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 






































